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Fyne year is clipped off. It has been one 
singularly crowded with events which stretch 
their shadows into the future. A year is all too 

short a period to measure changes 
Old Year’ which move thru so large and bewild- 
and ering a pattern as race relations and 
New Negro status; these changes may only 

be indicated by the strange shuttle of 
incidents moving on the surface, under the force of 
deeper currents. Suddenly, it seems, new racial fig- 
ures have arisen, new fires of faith have been lighted, 
new philosophies espoused, new tolerances seen; and, 
altho the full glare of these has fallen upon the year 
just past, they are, least of all, the work of the year. 
The year marks only their ripening. _ Many of 
the articles of this issue review in outline significant 
trends of the year in relation to the familiar divi- 
sions of interest. This is a good starting point for 
the new year upon which we are entering. 

There is food for speculation in the vast inter- 
play of significances revealed in general incidents 
picked from the grist of the year. In them are alarms 
and disquietudes as well as satisfactions and hopes. 

Seventeen cities attempted forcible restrictions on 
Negro residence areas, the United States Supreme 
Court upheld the right of private citizens to form 
restrictive compacts against sales of property to Ne- 
groes, and the Supreme Court of Ohio ruled against 
racial segregation in the Dayton Public Schools; the 
first white charge de affairs was appointed for Li- 
beria, and Congress passed a bill for a $30,000 war 
memorial to the Negro combatants who fought with 
the French in the Warld War; Senator Borah re- 
vived the lamentations over the sudden emancipation 
of Negroes, and a Negro was elected moderator of 
the New York Association of Congregational 
Churches, white and colored; Thomas Elza Jones 
became Fisk University’s new president to succeed 
Dr. McKenzie, Howard University elected its first 
Negro president to succeed Dr. Durkee, and James 
Weldon Johnson was elected president of the Am- 
erican Fund for Public Service; Detroit, Michigan, 
got a half million dollar Y. M. C. A. and Los An- 
geles, California, a first one designed by a Negro 
architect; the League of Nations issued a draft trea- 
ty for the abolition of human slavery, Italian Afri- 
can colonies abolished slavery, and the record for 
lynchings in the United States reached the highest 
point since 1923; John D. Rockefeller, Jr., invested 
a million dollars in Harlem for improved housing for 
Negroes, and the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany announced that a survey revealed tuberculosis 
responsible for three times as many Negro deaths as 
white; the Virgin Islands Colonial Council appeared 
before Congress in support of the Davila Bill, and 
Louis Borno, Negro president of Haiti, visited the 
United States and dined at the White House; the 
National Urban League launched a new national in- 
dustrial program, the National Association for the 


Advancement for Colored People opened fight 
against the anti-intermarraige bill, fought and won 
the Sweet case in Detroit with the aid of Clarence 
Darrow, and the Pullman Porters’ Union reached its 
necessary quota of 51 percent of the porters in mem- 
bership; Atlanta, Georgia, tried to pass a bill to for- 
bid Negro barbers for white trade, and racial segre- 
gation was opposed at the Inter-national Sunday 
School Convention in Birmingham, Alabama; the 
Crisis, magazine recorded 1,293 Negroes receiving 
academic degrees, and Carter G. Woodson was 
awarded the Spingarn medal for historical research; 
Wilberforce University rebuilt Shorter Hall, de- 
stroyed by fire, at a cost of $600,000 and $200,000 
was raised toward Howard University’s Medical 
Endowment fund; Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for women in industry admitted Negroes for 
the first time, and Bates College elected a Negro 
captain of its football team; a Negro woman lawyer 
was admitted to the bar for the first time in Vir- 
ginia, another was admitted to practice before the 
United States Supreme Court, and Attorney James 
Cobb was appointed by President Coolidge as a 
judge of the Municipal Court of Washington, D. 
C.; 18 American Negroes were delegates to the 
World Conference of the Y. M. C. A. at Helsing- 
fors, Finland, a Negro girl was elected to the Exec- 
utive Council of the National Federation of Stu- 
dents, with membership north and south, and the to- 
tal of Rosenwald schools for Negroes in the South 
reached 3310; prizes to Negroes for accomplish- 
ments were awarded by OPPORTUNITY, the 
Crisis, and the Harmon Foundation, acting with the 
Commission on the Church and Race Relations, and 
the Schomburg Collection was purchased for the 
New York Public Library by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, at the instance of the Urban League; two re- 
search foundations laid plans for Negro studies, and 
Lincoln University debaters won from Oxford in the 
first international—inter-racial debate; the Interna- 
tional Composers Guild presented a symphonic po- 
em, Darker America, by William Grant Still, a 
group of Langston Hughes’ poems was sent to music 
and presented by John Alden Carpenter and James 
Weldon Johnson's Creation, set to music by Louis 
Bruenberg, was presented at Town Hall. 

More books on the Negro have appeared than any 
other year has yielded, the new south has discovered 
art in Negro life, the old south has discovered new 
Negroes, and Negroes have given stronger evidence 
of discovering themselves; Broadway has welcomed 
three Negro plays, and Eric Walrond, another Ne- 
gro writer has moved definitely into the ranks of 
American artists with his fiercely realistic Caribbean 
tales. 

Facing the new year with its unknown freight, 
there is for us, at least the precedent of some ac- 
complishment to balance the moments of defeat. 
The world moves on and we with it. 
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OUIS WIRTH of the University of Chicago 
contributes a paper to that extraordinary series 

of Urban Community Studies, edited by Dr. Ernest 
Burgess, in which he describes certain 


Some recognizable Jewish types of personal- 
Racial ity. It becomes apparent in his study 
Types that “types” have a very real value 


—they represent a set of attitudes on 
the part of the unique person toward himself, and 
on the part of the group toward the unique person- 
ality. The range of these types indicates the culture 
of the group; for Dr. Wirth they provide a social 
typography of the Jewish community. He points out 
the Mensch and the “allrightnick” among the Jews, 
persons of superior economic status, the former 
achieving his success without losing his identity as 
a Jew, the latter who offends the group because he 
does not respect its values. There is the Luft mensch, 
with his “getting-by” philosophy, identifyable in 
America with the hobo, who contributes the majority 
of homesless men for the Jewish agencies; Yeshiba 
Bochar, the Talmudical student; Groberjung, the 
uncouth; Zaddik, the pious, patriarchal personage; 
Meshumed, the Apostate, scorned by the community; 
Kleikodeshnik, the person who makes piousness his 
profession while he exploits the group until discov- 
ered; The Schonerjud, conservative, learned though 
idle; Lodgenik, the habitual joiner; Leptcheche, the 
gossip; Radikalke, described as “the young lady from 
the ghetto of the garrulous kind and emancipated 
ways, quoting from authors she has not read, very 
free, unmarried, and ugly.” 

The types are really expressions of group values, 
of real life interests, and attitudes toward situations; 
have a profound importance for sociologists. 
As the life of the group changes new types appear. 
Especially are these types useful in reflecting the 
peculiar situations created by racial as well as reli- 
gious institutions and customs. The Deitchuk re- 
flects a certain racial consciousness when in the Am- 
erican environment he affects a German background 
and German ways; the Ototot shows the force of an 
institution within the race when he tempers his reli- 
gious emancipation by “clinging to a little beard.” 
II 


One may take the liberty of applying the tech- 
nique to the peculiar situation of Negroes. Even 
though without an elaborate terminological display, 
the sketching of some such types with their milieu, 
should be widely profitable. It should help students 
who see only a vague homogeneity in the Negro 
race, novelists who have overworked the familiar 
types, the library sociologists who have been deduc- 
ing their types of American Negroes from the ac- 
counts of 18th and 19th century travellers in Afri- 
ca, and those Negroes, who regard truth as slander 
if it be not sweet. More important, indeed, than 
the personalities themselves, Negro types, familiar 
enough, point to those most fascinating social p1» 
cesses in action beneath the huge, dark blanket of 


race. 

They may be sifted out by the scores, but a few 
random examples will suffice: Who does not know 
the Negro with Indian ancestry? The fact has no 


biological significance, but its sociological importance 
lies in the urge to identity with another group about 
which fewer stigmas cluster. Dr. Herskowits found 
32.0 per cent of the students at Howard University 
and in New York City examined by him, asserting 
Indian blood. Then, there is the “race man” who 
might be described as a professional Negro—he 
knows all the wrongs of civilization against the race 
and has violent phrases for them. Negroes them- 
selves refer frequently to one type which they call 
“Uncle Tom” Negroes, members of the race who ad- 
just themselves in spirit and in service to their white 
masters by acquiescing in the kindly judgment of 
their inferiority; they also recognize a type 

as “white folks niggers,” persons who employ the 
white man’s intolerance of a “Negro out of his 
place” to punish other Negroes by reporting their 
violations of racial orthodoxy. The Garvey organ- 
ization and small fraternal orders have developed 
numerous little potentates, who find themselves for 
the first timt in power, and with an underdog. Their 
over-compensation, pompousness and noisy grandeur 
are as familiar as the small town American Ku 
Kluxer. 

The Negro ministry, even in northern cities, is 
harassed by a picturesque type of illiterate exhorter, 
known as the “jack-leg.” Quite apart from the in- 
spiration of religion, he has mastered the technique 
of crowd hynosis, and finds in this calling, greater 
remuneration, larger prestige for his scant intelli- 
gence, and a smaller demand for continuous physical 
exertion. 

The mulatto minded Negro will reward any hon- 
est study. (This does not necessarily mean the mu- 
latto but the self-conscious Negro of mixed parent- 
age.) He is one who has absorbed thoroughly the 
theory about the biological importance of the white 
strain; who feels persecuted by both the blacks and 
the whites, and who confides his hurts and triumphs 
to other mulatto minded individuals. There is, again, 
the self-appointed inter-nuncio of the race who 
spends a great part of his time in the ante-chamber 
of wealthy whites, who talks about “my people,” 
and who is most likely to attribute to his people 
such needs and vices as are required to stimulate a 
gift. Sometimes he gets it, and with it, not unfre- 
quently, a commission which he is utterly incapable 
of carrying out. 

More can be listed: the Negro who can pass for 
white but prefers the society of Negroes; the Negro 
who can and does pass for white and lives under a 
constant fear of meeting a childhood friend with a 
good memory; the Negro who can pass for white 
but prefers to remain a Negro because it is easier to 
become an outstanding figure, or because the unique- 
ness of being a biological contradiction is ever fas- 
cinating; the Negro who can pass for white but who 
refuses to abandon his friends. At the other pole is 
the type sensitive among Negroes because of his 
dark complexion; one of dark complexion who 
straightens his hair, and one who compensates by 
attempting to change the connotation of blackness 
from evil to righteousness and beauty. No less in- 
teresting is the type more difficult to describe, usual- 
ly a trusted messenger, secure in his positon, through 
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years of faithful, dignified service, unpromoted but 
loved and respected; with modest income, a cautious 
investor whose humble position contrasts with a 
proud lineage, as lineages go in the race, but who 
has established himself within a high and exclusive 
Negro social set; whose wife is the evidence of their 
social station, and whose hauteur often tragically 
shields an unwillingness to admit or confess the 
anomaly. 

There is the type of which it can be said that they 
hate Negroes; they hate them as a group for making 
a problem; for their features, and the weighted ig- 
norance of their masses, for provoking the” slurs 
which they must endure. These either retire to the 
stubborn gloom of their own souls or shunt their 
emotions into a channel of bitter, inexplicable fury 
against those who insist on treating them as Negroes. 

Negroes all, and each reflects a facet of the Amer- 
ican problem of race. Here are types for which 
there are no immediate counter-parts in the sur- 
rounding society. These, even in their diversity, 
mirror heights and depths of Negro life; more, they 
mirror the institutions by which their lives are 


warped. 


HE past year had yielded authentic recognition 
for the short stories and poetry of OPPOR- 
TUNITY, which, in all but one instance are the 
; brilliant work of our new Negro writ- 
Stories and ers. The Anthology compiled by Ed- 
Poetry ward J. O'Brien under the title Best 
of 1926 Short Stories of 1926, includes Arthur 
Huff Fauset’s Symphonesque, which 
received first prize in the Second OPPORTUNITY 
Contest, and lists among the distinguished stories 
of the year, the following: The Typewriter by 
Dorothy West; Muttsy and John Redding Goes to 
Sea by Zora Neale Hurston; Mr. Bradford Teaches 
Sunday School by John Matheus; a Christmas Jour- 
ney by Louis L. Redding; Two Gentlemen of Boston 
by Florida Ridley; The Boll Weevil Starts North by 
Benjamin Young; and Black and White at the Ne- 
gro Fair by Guy B. Johnson. 

The Anthology of Magazine Verse, Sesqui-cen- 
tennial edition, compiled by William Stanley Braith- 
waite, includes these names and poems: Hatred and 
Lines Written at the Grave of Alexander Dumas by 
Gwendolyn Bennett; Blight, Homing and Golgotha 
Is A Mountain, by Arna Bontemps; Lines to Cer- 
tain of One’s Elders and Confession by Countee 
Cullen; No Images by Waring Cuney; The Tragedy 
of Pete by Joseph S. Cotter; On Seeing Two Brown 
Boys in a Catholic Church by Frank Horne; The 
Black Runner and Lethe by Georgia Douglas John- 
son; The Road and Fulfillment by Helene Johnson; 
God’s Edict by Wallace Thurman; Northboun’ by 
Lucy Ariel Williams. 

The O. Henry Memorial Awards volume will also 
reprint Arthur Fauset’s Symphonesque. 

Represetation for Negro writers in these antholo- 
gies is the largest of any period in their history; and 
what they have to their credit they have commanded 
by the sheer force of their materials and the deftness 
of their workmanship. Their work now speaks for 


itself; and, to the glory of their skill, it speaks for 
Negroes. 


URING the occasional periods of labor conges- 
tion in northern cities, social agencies have at- 
tempted to relieve the strain by shunting off some 
of the Negro farmers from the south 
Negro to farms in the north. The effort, in 
Farmers in spite of reason and theory, has never 
New York fully succeeded. The best evidence of 
the certain aversion of Negroes for 
farm life in the north is in the recent Census mono- 
graph, giving a census of agriculture for 1925 for 
the state of New York. Since 1910, no less than 
100,000 Negroes have come to New York state. Yet, 
the number of colored persons living on farms has 
steadily decreased; from 4,350 in 1920 it dropped 
to 3,947 in 1925. The white farm population has 
also decreased; so has the acreage of farms. Of the 
scant 3,947 colored persons living out of cities the 
largest numbers were in Erie, Franklin, Chattarau- 
gus and Geneva counties. No county had more than 
626 colored persons, and there were many with none 
at all. One noteworthy feature is the fact that their 
largest numbers fell in a county with one of the 
smallest percentages of land in farms. Whereas, for 
example, Erie County has 79.1 per cent in farms, 
Genesee has 85.5, Montgomery has 85.6, and Mon- 
roe has 81.0; Franklin, in the northern part of the 
state with the largest number of colored farmers has 
only 32.7 per cent of its land in farms. The expla- 
nation leads to the further fact that, of the colored 
farmers, about two-thirds were in 1910 classed as 
Indian. 

It is possible that even more than the unattrac- 
tiveness of farm life is operating to limit the Negro 
numbers. The Negroes are cotton, cane, tobacco and 
corn farmers. The farm crops of New York state 
are oats, barley, hay, buckwheat, timothy, potatoes, 
apples and grapes. Two thirds of the farm popula- 
tion are tenants and nearly half of the tenants are 
related to the landlords. Few cities or towns of the 
north offer less than does farm life for Negroes; 
when they leave the farms of the south no other soil 
is likely to claim them. 


HE Drama Section of the last two OPPOR- 
TUNITY Contests, while contributing new 
material, and a few good one act plays for the Negro 
Theatre, seems yet farthest behind the 
On the possibilities of its field of all the lite- 
Need of rary divisions. 
Better Plays Excursions into the field in the past 
have been limited for the most part 
to low comedy which has succeeded commercially, 
and to a few propagandistic efforts of a defensive 
character. The attitude of the public has had some- 
thing to do with this.. It has accepted the stereo- 
types of buffoons, and Uncle Tom of Mrs. Stowe’s 
play, and rejected by its indifference, and some- 
times hostility, the efforts to revise these to more 
faithful pictures of reality. The recent plays of 
Negro life, which include Ridgeley Torrence’s 
Three Plays for a Negro Theatre, The Emperor 
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Jones, All God's Chillun, The No ‘Count Boy, The 
Chip Woman's Fortune, have all with the exception 
of the last been written by white playwrights. Ne- 
gro writers have not, until very recently, sensed the 
possibilities of Negro drama. They have, excusably, 
used the drama as a field for the development of 
histrionic talent within the race and have lead them- 
selves off into palpably unreal portrayal of the gen- 
eral plays of the stock company repertoire. They 
have been too ashamed of the material of their own 
lives to give it artistic portrayal. The new writers 
are beginning to see these situations and are clothing 
them in a new beauty. Herein lies the great future 
of the Negro in drama. It can provide a medium for 
the forceful interpretation of Negro life itself, a ser- 
vice which the stage undoubtedly can perform with 
as great, if not greater, directness and power than 
either fiction or poetry. 

Recently there have come to us requests from in- 
ter-racial groups, for plays suitable for mixed casts, 


harsh points of racial contact. Noteworthy are the 
requests from the International Student Forum in 
England, and the Negro-Caucasian Club at the 
University of Michigan. Few plays that have come 
to our attention have been suitable for such use. This 
suggests still a further possibility for our developing 
playwrights. Taboos are weakening here and open- 
ing a new future for the creative energies of the 
playwrights and actors. 

There has not been sufficient study of technique 
by the Negro playwrights. It is evident that the 
greatest lack at present is in the technique of play 
construction. Such newcomers to the field as Eloise 
Bibb Thompson, Willis Richardson, Frank Wilson 
and Eulalie Spence at least appreciate this necessity 
and are grounding themselves soundly in the formal 
procedure of presenting their materials. 

There is not only opportunity for Negroes in 
drama but, at this stage, abundant hope; and we 
look to the materials of the present contest to point 


or plays that will offer aid toward softening the a way to definite accomplishment. 


Award for Published Contributions 


For some time my admiration for Opportunity has been steadily increasing. It 
seems to me that this magazine has made such strides that it is no longer fair to merely 
say that it is better than any other Negro periodical. As a matter of fact it may now 
be favorably compared with practically any magazine of a similar character published 
in these United States. 


I have been trying to think of a way to show my appreciation of your editorship 
and at the same time to encourage young writers to continue to give their best to Op- 
portunity. I have hit on a plan which I hope will meet with your approval. 


Simply, it is this: I offer a prize of $200 for the best signed contribution pub- 
lished in Opportunity during the year 1927. It may be a poem, a play, an essay, a 
story. The judges may give the award to literary merit or to research work of impor- 
tance. I wish to allot them the greatest amount of latitude in this respect. The judges 
should arrive at their decision not later than December 10, 1927, in time to announce 
it in the January, 1928, number. 


The manner of arriving at a decision follows: Each of the three judges will keep 
a score card as he reads his copy of Opportunity each month. At the close of the year 
he will make up from this card a list of what he considers the twelve best contributions, 
in the order of his preference. Then the judges will meet to compare lists. The award 
will be made to the contribution which stands highest on the most lists. The standard 
of Opportunity is sufficiently high to make it conceivable that the judges’ lists may 
— one from the other, in toto. In that case the judges will arrive at a decision in 
conference. 


Very sincerely, 


December 5, 1926. (Signed) CaRL VAN VECHTEN. 
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cA Survey of the Negro Press 


T no other time in its history—not since Russ- 
wurm published the first issue of Freedom's 
Journal exactly 100 years ago the 30th of this com- 
ing March—has the Negro press reached so high a 
state of general excellence as it now maintains. And 
this statement is made with due defernce to my 
natural and acquired inhibitions against uttering lau- 
dations; with full acknowledgement of the imma- 
nent imperfections of which Negro journalism as 
such will never be free. 

Taken as a group of class newspapers, those pub- 
lished by America’s submerged twelfth rank above 
other class sheets in the United States. It is not nec- 
essary that one marshal phalanxes of statistics to 
prove this assertion true. One has but to compare 
the best German or the best Jewish or the best Cath- 
olic news-sheet with the best of those published by 
the colored man, and the truth becomes evident. 
If the black man’s journals are not always so well 
edited or so well written as some of the others, 
they are, nevertheless, more readable, more attrac- 
tive and, despite less percapita wealth represented 
by each reader than that, say, of the Jewish sheet, 
the colored man’s looks more prosperous. 

The Negro press today is openly and avowedly a 
“race” enterprise. As a disseminator of news of and 
for strictly a black man’s world the Negro journal 
is becoming more and more apart. It makes no pre- 
tense of reporting events that are not affinity of the 
black man’s interests. If the item concerns a con- 
gressman, scrutiny will reveal the gentlman to be 
the Honorable So and So who sponsored such and 
such a measure favoring this or that cause of the 
colored man’s. If the matter is a report on some 
local municipal affair, examination will show that as- 
sociated with the cause of the story is a question in- 
volving the colored citizen. Even the President's 
speeches are reported only in so far as they refer to 
his dark-skinned constituency. In short, the Negro 
press is religiously, almost fanatically, race conscious, 
and, hence, is doing more than any other agency to 
develop and sustain this consciousness in its readers. 

The black man’s news-sheet is not a newspaper in 
the broadest sense of the term, and perhaps it has 
seemed unjust to subject them to the rigorous stand- 
ards that are applied to metropolitan journals. Some 
editors have maintained that such attempts to eval- 
uate their papers are unfair. Yet, these identical 
editors imitate the most intimate details of the ex- 
terior characteristics of the general newspapers. 
They copy the news-gathering, the news-writing and 
the news-editing methods of the dailies, imitating 
red headlines and other schemes of sensational exploi- 
tation of the news; they copy the syndicate-feature 
material, and even duplicate the dailies’ schemes of 
make-up. These charges being true, and since the 
journals themselves proclaim themselves newspapers, 
there remains for the reader no choice but to exam- 
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ine and evaluate the papers according to accepted 
newspaper standards. In the last analysis the col- 
ored editor desires that his sheet be known at all 
times, save at a time of critical evaluation, as a news- 
paper. But when criticized, he unhesitatingly 
points out the differences between his and his white 
contemporary’s. 

And there is a more conspicuous difference now 
than ever before. There is less reason than hitherto 
for the Negro press, or for any other group or class 
press, to attempt imitation of the methods employed 
by the general press. The element of time, of first 
importance with the daily paper, becomes secondary 
with a weekly. It is not necessary, therefore, save 
in an occasional case of last-minute news, to rush a 
story into type. The weekly’s news should be ac- 
curate because of the time available for its verifica- 
tion; and it should be as well written and as well 
edited as the staff is competent of perfoming its 
task. Because of its ephemeral value, the daily pa- 
per must attract as many temporary readers as pos- 
sible. Its news, its photos, its features, its comic 
strips are all produced with the current mode in 
mind (and “current” in this sense means the time 
from the paper's appearance on the street until an- 
other edition displaces it a few hours later.) There 
is no attempt at permanency. Such an attempt is un- 
necessary. All that is necessary is that the hurried 
peruser of the paper will see something in one of its 
bulky pages to give him a desire to see another copy 
tomorrow. It may be a continued serial. It may be 
a series of features on some popular subject. It 
may be a continued story in the guise of a comic 
strip. Whatever it is it tries to inveigle the reader 
into desiring to see the paper again tomorrow. 

No one looks at yesterday's paper. But the 
weekly remains about the house from one Saturday 
to another. It is not essential, therefore, that all its 
contents be constructed with a view to rapid reading. 
Coming as it does toward the end of the week, the 
Negro paper is often read with leisurely thorough- 
ness on Sunday. The reader has time and inclina- 
tion to look for virtues as well as errors in typog- 
raphy and editing. And he should be able to find 
fewer errors than he could find in the average daily 
paper. 

And there are fewer. The best of the colored 
journals, save for a few outlandish racial idioms and 
vulgarisms, are today better written and oetter ed- 
ited than many of the best dailies. Even casual com- 
parison will show this to be true. 

Another distinction between the metropolitan 
general newspaper and the “race” news-sheet is 
gradual abandoning of ‘all news by the latter that 
does not relate to “the race.” It appears that years 
of experimentation has proved it foolish to attempt 
competition with the dailies in a field already per- 
fectly covered, when another field, belonging solely 
to the black man, is lying neglected. And I believe 
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this to be a wise move. If the Negro of sufficient 
capital and knowledge of the game desires to enter 
the general field of newspaper publishing, let him do 
so. (The Jew has done it, and succeeded, as witness 
the New York Times.) But if he is to confine his 
efforts to racial journalism, let him do that, and do it 
well, avoiding any attempt to combine the two in 
one sheet. He must have either a wholly racial pa- 
per, which is likely to be successful, or he must have 
a general newspaper, which, unless it be well sup- 
ported financially, will be a failure. There are in 
this racial group today scores of editors and miscel- 
laneous newspaper men who could facilely supply 
the technical knowledge and the professional skill 
to run a paper like the New York Times or the Bos- 
ton Transcript; but, unless these men possess also 
wealth, then they had better leave that particular 
phase of the game to those who are financially equip- 
ped to play it. Some day we may see a Negro own- 
ing a controlling interest in some powerful metro- 
politan newspaper, serving not as a black man, but 
as an American newspaper man. 

The differences pointed out in the foregoing para- 
graphs have tended gradually to develop the Afra- 
merican news-sheet into a distinctive journalistic 
genre. In time it will become even more distinc- 
tive; that is, so long as Aframericans remain a 
distinctive racial group. 

II. 


Individual newspapers during the year have 
shown either marked improvement or marked retro- 
gression. There are some also which have remained 
stationary. It seems to me that the one paper which 
has manifested the greatest losses is the Pittsburgh 
Courier in the discontinuance of Walter White's 
and Alice Dunbar Nelson’s columns. White's was 
provocative often to the point of affront; but it was 
always fresh, lively, pithy and interesting. I regret- 
ted seeing it go, and I suppose others did, too. Like- 
wise, Alice Dunbar Nelson's column. In my estima- 
tion there are few better column conductors of her 
sex on any newspaper. I should like to see her on 
some influential! daily, where her unmistakable tal- 
ents would be allowed full exercise. 

While the Courier lost these contributors, it 
gained considerably in power and influence on its 
editorial page. In recent months that paper's edi- 
torials have been among the best in Aframerica, 
even its palpably silly effusions such as those affect- 
ing the Garland Fund and the “Negro in Art” be- 
ing unable materially to lower the standard. The 
Courier’s treatment of the Garland Fund episode 
was unfortunate; it would have been unfortunate 
for any newspaper. 

The seemingly permanent indictment against the 
Negro press is its almost universal subordination 
of important and intrinsically more valuable matter 
to unimportant but sensational matter. 

Of course this is done merely to sell the paper, 
and the question of ethics does not enter into con- 
sideration. The Chicago Defender, an excellent 
newspaper, is continually guilty of this offence, and, 
as a consequence, harvests much censure. 

My indictment is not intended as a protest against 


streamer headlines or against red headlines. Neither 
type of headline in itself is immoral. It is only 
when the streamer or the blazing headline is made 
to lie that wrong is committed. In modern journal- 
ism both these devices are universally and creditably 
used. But I do very earnestly indict the inexcus- 
ably barbarous practise observed by too many Afra- 
merican news-sheets of giving more space and great- 
er attention to mater designed to create a sensation 
than to matter likely to produce a more salutary 
effect and which is innately more important to the 
reading clientele. When a newspaper considers 
sensationalism more important than accuracy and 
circulation figures more valuable than a pleased cli- 
entele, it is slowly but irrevocably committing 
suicide. 

A typical example of the misuse of headlines 
appeared in the Baltimore Afro-American, another 
excellent newspaper, relative to Roland Hayes’ re- 
ported engagement. In this case, that -paper 
achieved a daring but unpraiseworthy feat. The 
eight-column head proclaimed in red type two inches 
high that HAYES was WED, and, in type some- 
what smaller between “Hayes” and “Wed”, there 
was printed “to Austrian Countess”. In order to 
assuage its own conscience somewhat for so patent 
a fraud, the paper permitted a question-mark to 
stand behind “Countess”. One reading the head- 
line rapidly, as one would read anything of so start- 
ling a nature, easily overlooked the fact that the 
whole head was a query. Not until one had read 
the story through to the end did one discover the 
humbug; and not until one had read five incon- 
spicuous lines at the foot of the story did one dis- 
cover that there was a denial of the story! 

As a matter of fact, the story affects the reader as 
misplaced and ridiculous after he has read the denial, 
for the denial says very succinctly that “W. H. 
Brenan, white, Mr. Hayes’ manager at Symphony 
Hall, told the Afro there is absolutely no truth in 
the report that Roland Hayes is married or engaged.” 
In the light of this published denial, the featured 
story becomes inexcusable. Yet, more careful ed- 
iting would have rendered the denial less devastating. 
Instead of saying that “W. H. Brenan. . . told the 
Afro” that Mr. Hayes was neither engaged nor 
married, why did not the editor write for the Boston 
dispatch a date line later than the one which was on 
the leading story (if there was a date line on either; 
if not, date lines could have been supplied), and 
change told to tells? Or, better, why could not the 
item have been changed to read somewhat as fol- 
lows: “Advices received from Roland Hayes’ man- 
ager, W. H. Brenan, at Boston, declare the story 
of the singer's marriage to be false.” Such a bulle- 
tin would properly have been placed at the head, 
rather than at the foot, of the story. In fact, the 
denial as it was actually written should have been 
placed at the head of the story. It would then have 
served as evidence of the Afro’s good faith; as proof 
that there was no desire to mislead the reader. Of 
course such conspicuous publication would have 
necessitated substitution of this head by a milder 
one; all of which the Afro-American editor, being a 
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competent and a shrewd newspaper publisher, prob- 
ably saw and intentionally avoided. 

Some of the notable achievements in Aframerican 
journalism during 1926 were (1) the successful at- 
tack by William Warley, editor of the Louisville 
News, and I. Willis Cole, editor of the Louisville 
Leader, on Kentucky's brazen injustices in the 
courts; (2) the defeat of Durkeeism at Howard 
University, by the Afro-American; (3) the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide's consistent and persistent pub- 
lication of strong editorials against “Nordic” bar- 
barism at its very doors; (4) the Amsterdam News’ 
increased size, and its special election extra (a splen- 
did accomplishment!) on November 3rd; (5) the 
Pittsburgh Courier’s more trenchant editorials; (6) 
the continued manliness, in the face of hopeless odds, 
of the editors of the Dallas Express and the Hous- 
ton Informer. 

These men and these papers have contributed not 
only to Aframerican, but to the national, good. 


III. 


That criticism should always be “constructive” 
and never destructive” is the stock shibboleth of a 
type of Aframerican editor. It is a flabby symbol 
of the indolent-minded for the miasmic and vapor- 
ous, but borrowed or appropriated, ideas which he 
labels original thought. The person or the news- 
paper who proclaims unqualifiedly that criticism 
should always be constructive is repeating a plati- 
tudinous catch-phrase. 

There exists a no sounder reason for insist- 
ing on non-destructive criticism than for insisting 
on non-destructive fires. There are fires and fires: 
by means of some the innate worth of an object is 
made manifest and is glorified; by means of others 
objects are completely destroyed. So with criticism. 
The thing criticised, if it possesses the purity which 
is merely enhanced by a withering flame, is the bet- 
ter for having been tried; if it lacks such purity, then 
it is destroyed, and the world and society is rid one 
more bit of uselessness. The critic is not in duty 
bound to give anything in return for what he de- 
stroys. If it can be destroyed by criticism there is 
nothing substantial in its composition. 

There are news-sheets in Aframerica which fear 
criticism, yet which reserve the privilege of most 
reckless indulgence. These hold that to attack the 
Negro press with anything but scented powder-puffs 
is treasonably malicious. Seemingly, they do not 
realize that some Negro sheets would be better dead 
and cremated. These are sheets which are accom- 
plishing no earthly good, but which serve principally 
to harrass, irritate, cudgel, dog and browbeat the 
unarmed and defenseless. These papers are consid- 
erably more sensitive to criticism than are those 
which enter upon occasional crusading campaigns 
with clean hands, pure motives and unobstructed 
consciences. When their skins are pricked they 
whimper like whipped puppies; yet, they defend 
their own questionable assaults with the complacent 
and brazen assertion that a newspaper has a right to 
criticize for the public good. The chief weaknesses in 
this contention are, first, the implied elevation of 


that paper's actions above public control; and, sec- 
ondly, the fact that the editor alone determines, to 
suit his own peculiar temperament, what is the pub- 
lic good. 

It is irrefutable that much of the stuff printed 
today as “constructive criticism” designed for 
the public good is nothing of the sort. It is, in 
fact, the weapon—often a lethal weapon—in the 
hands of an unscrupulous rascal who possesses a su- 
perior advantage; a weapon against which the vic- 
tim, unless he can find expression through a rival 
sheet, has no protection save the courts. 

That criticism should always be constructive is a 
fallacious and flabby symbolism; but that criticism 
should be used as steel-tipped thongs on bare and 
impotent reputations merely as an expression of the 
writer's sadistic spleen is inhumanly vicious. If my 
criticism of the shortcomings of the Negro press 
could actually cause the inglorious demise of some 
of these sheets I would, I admit, lay on with fren- 
zied zeal. 

IV. 


As formerly, I shall again quote directly from 
the notebook which remained with me throughout 
the year. These notes were written weekly; values 
in each of the papers commented upon fluctuated 
in each of them from week to week. What was 
said of the New York Age one week could be said 
with equal propriety of the Detroit Independent 
(in some of its departments) another week, and so 
on to the year’s end. 

We read: 

New York Age (Dec. 26—'25): 

News—Largely local on first page; national news 
toward last page, while brief personal and church 
items occupy large part of middle section. Local 
news well written, but church news and personal 
items, as in most Negro papers, are amateurish and, 
apparently, unedited; errors of grammar and sloppy 
rhetoric abound. These faults could have been ed- 
ited out. 

Editorials—As usual, very good. These writers 
know their job and do it well. “Comments by Age 
Editors,” although not called editorials, really are 
that. Excerpts selected present in general a fair 
cross-section of the Aframerican editorial mind, but 
the “Comments by Age Editors” would be better 
left unexpressed. 

Features—Features are wholly neglected. This is 
odd, in view of the fact that the most successful 
papers recognise features as essential. 

Make-up—The attractiveness of the arrangement 
on each page, in addition to the relative merit, of 
material, should be considered in making up any 
paper. This issue of the Age has met the test well. 
Excellent taste shown especially in the first page ar- 
rangement of stories. 


New York Age (April 24—'26) : 

News—Headline at the top of the page, “Baptist 
Minister Blackjacks Man,” misleading and unwar- 
ranted. Altho streaming across seven columns and 
standing an inch-and-a-quarter high, the headline 
does not refer to the principal story on the page, 
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as one would naturally suppose it would. The 
story represented by this, the biggest and most bla- 
tant headline in this issue, is relegated to a lower 
— and has to be sought. Rest of the news as 
usual. 

Editorials—Splendid, although tamely conserva- 
tive. Chief virtue lies in their sagacity and imper- 
turbability. “Governor Smith's Veto” reveals thor- 
ough knowledge of national and local political situ- 
ations. “Making a Haitian President” is informing. 
Others adequate to their purpose. 

Features—None. 

Make-up—Unbalanced both as to value of con- 
tents and as to arrangement. 

All in all—Somewhat above the average among 
Aframerican newspapers. 


Chicago Defender (April 3—'26) : 

News—Plentiful and well written. First page 
given wholly, save for one item, to national news. 
Excellent news photos. Editorial comment as pic- 
ture cutline in questionable taste: this paper, I have 
noticed, employs them continually, in a kind of “‘ser- 
monizing™ vein; as, for example: “Not only do we 
vote in Illinois, but we are sure of having our votes 
counted along with those of other voters because 
our election judges are right on the job.” Cut shows 
black election judges at table with white co-workers. 
Personal or editorial opinion should appear only on 
editorial page; else, it should be attributed to some- 
one, even apocraphally, and quoted. News columns 
should remain in the section devoted exclusively to 
unopinionated presentation of the news. 

Editorials—“Social Equality” good. Rogers’ car- 
toon, with accompanying editorial, is excellent. 

Features—“Lights and shadows” is doing a splen- 
did thing for ambitious tyros. Some of its verse, ap- 
parently, is contributed by poets of talent and ex- 
perience. “Defender Junior” one of the best chil- 
dren’s pages in American journalism, regardless of 
class. “Bookshelf” a good original feature; hope it’s 
a permanent fixture. Roscoe Conkling Sim- 
mons’ departure did not make for improvement in 
“The Week.” Save for Simmons’ ever-recurrent 
references to “our white people” the column is about 
the same as when he conducted it. Evidently writ- 
ten especially for the lowbrow of the moron contin- 
gent. 

Make-up—Fairly good. 

All in all—Very good newspaper. 


Detroit Independent (April 16—'26) : 

News—Fair sprinkling of national news, much of 
it supplied by A. N. P. A good news medium. 

Editorials—Live and timely. “Kentucky, Weighed 
and Found Wanting” and “Protection of Mother- 
hood” both are pointed. 

Features—Negligible. 

Make-up—Routine. 

All in all—Good average news:sheet. 


Boston Chronicle (Oct. 30—'26) : 
News—Mostly local political news, much of it 
evidently written by press agents employed by the 


party. Items from various cities and towns interest- 
ing only to those written about, and, as is usual with 
matter of this type, poorly, even amateurishly, writ- 


ten. 

Editorials—All political and all Republican. Ed- 
itorial on first page purports to tell why Governor 
Fuller should be reelected. Rather hysterically sen- 
timental, therefore mostly absurd. Facts are not 
always strictly adhered to; but, of course, this is a 
political editorial. 

Features—*Kelly Miller's Column,” Dr. Burnett's 
health comments, “Pickens Says” and “Now,” by 
Rienzie Lemus, are the features. Dr. Burnett's 
and Lemus’ columns are the only features originat- 
ing in the office, and both have loyal followers. 

Make-up—Editorial page attractive; other pages 
commonplace. 

All in all—Average. 


St. Paul Echo (Oct. 9—'26): 

News—Negligible in quantity, that on first page 
being taken largely from press services. Item re- 
garding appointment of colored youth to West Point 
is strongly flavored with editorial sentiment, one of 
weaknesses common to the Negro press. Writers 
seem to be so deeply conscious of their grievances 
that they can not keep them out of even supposedly 
objective items such as news stories. (In justice to 
the Echo the story did not originate in that paper's 
office. 

the average. “Again Florida” 
reaches a note of power. Proofreading, however, is 
careless. 

Features—Zero. 

Make-up—Routine. 

All in all—Its small size prevents its assuming a 
commanding position, but, then, it is only a year 
old. It is well edited and well written. Its editors 
are men of ability, and if they don’t fall into the 
rut of conventionality they will be heard from as 
editors of consequence. 


New York Amsterdam News (March 3—'26): 

News—Excellent news medium. Even an occa- 
sional coloquialism, such as “Lawyer Baltimore” and 
“dancing was indulged in,” does not succeed in low- 
ering the general tone. Item on the death of one of 
“The Jazzing Three” contains all of the conven- 
tional elements of a well written news story. It is 
interesting from the start—swift-moving, informing, 
and human. It ends where it should. Excellent 
example of how a story should be written. 

Editorialsk—“A Learned Magistrate” is a good 
editorial (I hope the magistrate was sent a copy); 
well written and pointed. “Lynching by Law” at- 
tacks a baleful situation in the Southern states, and 
does so effectively; a most excellent editorial. (As 
in the case of the “A Learned Magistrate” editorial, 
I question the extent of the good such writing does 
unless those against whom it is directed are permit- 
ted to read it. Many a salutary sentiment is 
wasted in the Negro press because those most con- 
cerned are never conscious of it.) “Glaring Ine- 
qualities” is the third editorial, and, like the pre- 
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ceding two, is in every way adequate to its purpose. 
One of the best editorial pages in New York. 

Features—" Poets’ Corner,” “Keeping Fit,” “Col- 
orful News Movies,” “The Sportive Spotlight” (that 
man Dougherty is a true sport as well as a fine sports 
writer), and “About Things Theatrical” are first- 
class newspaper features. 

Make-up—Commonplace. 

All in all—Very good. 


Chicago Whip (Nov. 6— 26): 

News—Plenty of news, but often carelessly writ- 
ten; for example: “Frank L. Jones, drug clerk in the 
store at 455 E. 4th street, was held to the grand 
jury along with his employer, Adolph W. Faul- 
baum, on charge of receiving stolen property.” What 
of the time? When was Jones held? And why 
“held to,” instead of “held for,” the grand jury? 
Other stories are likewise carelessly written. 

Editorials —““We Need Leisure,” an editorial 
which attempts to prove that the Negro’s “seeming 
backwardness” is due to a lack of leisure, is unorig- 
inal in conception and unconvincing in presentation; 
“Frank L. Smith Wins,” contribution to political 
journalism, seems to me to give a sufficient reason 
as to why the editor supported Smith's campaign. 
Clear reasoning evident here. “Under the Lash of the 
Whip” serves to nullify the pretty preachment at 
the paper's masthead, which runs: “With due regard 
for right, with purity of motive in our expression, 
with conscientious compassion for stricken humanity, 
with unstinted credit and love to those who merit, 
with truth as our guide and love as our inspiration, 
we have committed ourselves to the world of jour- 
nalism. We have dedicated ourselves to public ser- 
a “aes I doubt that this platitudinous omni- 
um-gatherum is intended to make the readers laugh, 
but if there be among them any who laughs at irony 
he will find cause in “Under the Lash of the Whip.” 
This department is a barbarous inquisitorial device. 
The paragraph referring to Du Bois is one of the 
best examples of what “public service” is not that I 
ever hope to see; and if “purity of motive” inspired 
it, then heaven help the Doctor when malice alone 
directs the attack. In brief, this is extravagantly 
offensive. The prestige of the paper can not be ex- 
tended, nor maintained, when such methods as these 
are employed in the name of journalism and pub- 
lic service. 

Features—“The Cracker” is good. “Town Per- 
spectives” just escapes, with its bathos, being excel- 
lent. “The Grist Mill” is interesting. 

Make-up—Unbalanced and unsymmetrical, mak- 
ing the paper hard to read. More contrast is needed 
in arrangement of news; fewer streamer headlines 
would improve the appearance. 

All in all—Fairly average Negro news-sheet. 


Baltimore Afro-American (Jan. 9—'26): 

News—"‘All the news that's fit to print” and con- 
siderable that isn’t. Streamer headline reading 
FLAY ROLAND HAYES FOR JIM CROW 
promises something sensational; the promise, how- 
ever, is unfufilled in the news item. Story accom- 


panying the head is heady with the personal opin- 
ion of the writer, and should, therefore, be signed 
by him. For instance, an excerpt reads: “From a 
popular hero, acclaimed because of his European and 
American success, Mr. Hayes became overnight an 
outcast, who betrayed his race for gold.” What 
chances our editors take with libel laws! Unfor- 
tunate journalism. Article on Durkee is excellent 
sample of modern crusading journalism. Most of 
other items in good taste; well written and edited. 

Editorials—Not of great consequence, but typical- 
ly well written. 

Features—Among the best in Aframerican jour- 
nalism. 

Make-up—Contrast, balance and symmetry are 
well evidenced throughout the paper. The paper is 
easily and rapidly read; items are attractively ar- 
ranged. 

All in all—Far above the average. 


Pittsburgh Courier (Oct. 23—'26) : 

News—News in abundance and well written. Re- 
traction of story concerning Dr. Clilan B. Powell 
signed by Floyd J. Calvin is example of what hap- 
pens when a paper in its greed for “exclusives” 
fails properly to investigate the source of its news. 
Every retraction is an admission either of careless- 
ness or of bald-faced foolhardiness. Story about 
James Weldon Johnson's denial of misusing the Gar- 
land Fund is pitifully biased. Why could not the 
editor have shown his magnanimity as well as his 
adherence to newspaper ethics by ordering this 
event reported precisely as any other meeting would 
have been reported: uncolored, onjectively, without 
trace of personal animus? As the story stands, it 
should bear the reporter's name. 

Editorials—“The Klan In Politics” is a straight- 
forward and simple statement of a situation, with 
suggestions for action; “The American Legion Con- 
vention” seems to me to be a bit too sanguine (and 
the writer should be more careful of his English, 
too, avoiding the use of “affect” for “effect”; as in, 
“the organization may affect,” etc. “The Cauca- 
sion Genius™ is one of the strongest editorials of its 
kind I have ever read; it is excellent. I hope it was 
well distributed among the class whom it so ade- 
quately portrayed. There is, however, considerable 
room for improvement in the use of English even 
in the best of these editorials. 

Features—Halloway's cartoon is a masterpiece of 
its kind. “Homely Philosophy” is pedantic; “Fliv- 
ver Sam” is clever; “Views and Reviews” is excel- 
lent. “Calvin's Weekly Diary of the New York 
Show World” is an informing and valuable feature. 
“The Haitian Hymn of Hate” is indicative of what 
the more alert journals are doing for their readers. 
“The Fire in the Flint” is a good feature; serial 
stories always are. But it should have ended long 
since. A story should not be permitted to drag it- 
self out over months, for its appeal becomes lost. 

Make-up—Not enough contrast between the va- 
rious heads: too much sameness is tiresome; makes 
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URING the past year, a number of important 
works have appeared regarding the aspect of 
ethnology which is of interest to those studying the 
American Negro, and to those who are concerned 
with the problem of the cultures which exist in the 
region from which his African ancestry came. The 
ethnology of West Africa has barely been touched, 
and this in spite of the numerous works which have 
appeared concerning the tribes which live there. One 
remarks first the impressive four-volume work of 
Mr. P. Amaury Talbot, Resident of the Southern 
Provinces of Nigeria. In response to a decision of 
his government to take a Census in 1921, he was 
charged with the duty of collecting the necessary 
data. The volumes remarked, which are entitled 
Southern Nigeria, are the result. It is true that 
the ethnological material, which fills almost a thou- 
sand pages, is spread out a bit thinly. But that is 
because there is such a wealth of material available. 
Mr. Talbot gives an excellent survey of the cultures 
of the tribes of Southern Nigeria, including in this 
the mandated territories of the Cameroons and To- 
goland. His first volume is devoted to the history 
and prehistory of the region, and the reader will ob- 
tain a very good idea of the power and sway of 
the old Negro empires which existed in this region, 
from his discussion. The census figures themselves 
are also of value. 

A companion work to this is the two-volume 
Northern Nigeria by Mr. C. K. Meek. These con- 
cern themselves with the tribes of the Northern 
Provinces, and are also the result of the 1921 Cen- 
sus. Mr. Meek’s task has been a bit harder than his 
colleague’s, since the territory with which he con- 
cerns himself is even more culturally complex than 
are the Southern Provinces. But he does a yeoman 
service to African Ethnology, and one gets as clear 
a picture of the cultures of this southern Sudanese 
region as the complexity of the material with which 
he worked makes possible. 

One more work may be remarked as having ap- 
peared during the year. In a consideration of the 
problem of where the Negro ancestry of the Amer- 
ican Negro came from, it is important to take into 
consideration such remnants of African culture as 
exist in the western hemisphere. It so happens that 
in Dutch Guiana (Suriname). there occurred three 
successful revolts of slaves against their masters, 
shortly after these African slaves had arrived from 
their homeland during the 18th century. The de- 
scendants of these successful revolutionists, who es- 
tablished cultures of their own in the tropical jun- 
gles, are known as Bushnegroes. Of one group of 
these people (there are three such groups) Mr. John 
W. Vandercook has given us an excellent and read- 
able popular account. It is called Tom-Tom, and 
the data which he brings to our attention is very 
provocative to one who is versed at all in the Afri- 
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can cultures. Altho not a scholarly work in the 
narrow sense of the term, Mr. Vandercook being an 
excellent observer, his book is well worth reading. 

We may next pass to published material on the 
general topic of race, and such aspects of the prob- 
lem which specially touch the American Negro. A 
work widely announced as the last word on the social 
condition and physical and mental make-up of Am- 
erican Negroes is The Negro in American Life, 
by Jerome Dowd. One only mentions this book 
because of the publicity it has had, for it is very 
loosely written, anything but authoritative, and while 
composed with all good-will toward the Negroes, is 
far from a competent statement of either the prob- 
lem, its basic characteristics, or its solution. A more 
general book on the subject of race is one which ap- 
peared during the last month of the year, The 
Racial Basis of Civilization, by Dr. Frank H. Han- 
kins of Smith College. It is excellent in its approach, 
and Dr. Hankins, although a biological determinist 
in his philosophy, is anything but dogmatic, and his 
book is an excellent antidote for the type of misrep- 
resentation of racial problems which have been given 
us. He first presents an ample historical discussion 
of theories concerning race, and in most of them he 
is able to show their inherent contradictions. From 
this he goes on to a discussion of the significance of 
race and race-crossing, and believes that there is 
something of a similar distribution of ability thru all 
groups of mankind (the Caucasians, he thinks, have 
a bit the best of it, however) and that since this is 
true the sensible policy to pursue in the matter is to 
encourage crossing between individuals representing 
the upper end of the physical and intellectual scale, 
no matter what the race. One also notes in passing 
a book called Mongrel Virginians, by Arthur H. 
Estabrook and Ivan McDougle. As one suspects from 
the title, the authors do not relish mongrelism. They 
deal with the “Win” tribe of the Virginia moun- 
tains, a group composed of crosses between Whites, 
Indians, and Negroes, whence the name “Win.” It 
is a competent sociological study, showing how 
wretchedly their lives are lived. But from this it is 
argued that it is the race-crossing which is the cause 
of all their misery! 

There are a number of investigations which have 
been going on and are continuing into next year, con- 
cerning the physical make-up and psychology of 
the American Negro. I shall mention only two 
studies of the latter type, and one published work. 
This last is by Dr. N. D. M. Hirsh, and is con- 
cerned with “A Study of Natio-Racial Differences.” 
Neither of the two studies I speak of below has 
been completed, nor has anything been published 
regarding them. Both proceed from an entirely dif- 
ferent angle than the ordinary “psychological test” 
studies, insofar as there is no attempt made to test 
intelligence. Dr. Otto Kleinberg of Columbia Uni- 
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versity has during the past summer tested for per- 
formance comparable groups of Indian and White 
children. He found these uniform results for all 
age-groups,—that the Indian children work more 
slowly than the White, but obtain more accurate 
results. The same tests are being given by him to 
Negro children in New York City during the pres- 
ent winter. Dr. Heinrich Kliiver, Fellow of the 
Social Science Research Council, is studying racial 
differences in reactions of the after-image type. It 
has been found that the percentages of persons in 
different regions and of different races who have 
vivid after-images are different, and Dr. Kliiver, 
having worked in the West, is now giving these 
tests to New York Negro and Italian children. 

In the field of physical anthropology, studies of 
general significance for a larger understanding of 
race, and others particularly devoted to the Ameri- 
can Negro are in process. Professor Franz Boas 
has resumed his study of the change in bodily form 
of immigrants which he worked on some fifteen years 
ago for the Immigration Commission of 1910, and, 
as he announced at a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, the results not only con- 
firm the earlier findings that there are these changes 
in headform he discovered then, but indicate that 
they are cumulative and progressive. Professor E. 
A. Hooton, of Harvard University, started work 
during the year on the physical form of the Ameri- 
can Negro and is directing the taking of measure- 
ments of selected Negro families, but no results of 
this work have been announced as yet. Professor 
T. Wingate Todd of Western Reserve University 
is continuing his important work on Negro and 
White skeletal material, but in this case also, no re- 


sults which would be of general interest were pub- 
lished during the year. 

The research which I have been conducting dur- 
ing the past three years on the bodily form of the 
American Negro has continued throughout the year. 
With the assistance of Miss Zora Hurston and Mr. 
Louis I. King, measurements were obtained from a 
large number of families (parents and children) of 
New York and West Virginia Negroes. These 
data are now in process of being analysed. To them 
have been added the series of Negro women meas- 
ured by Miss Beatrice Blackwood at Fisk University 
and other Nashville institutions, and at Tuskegee 
Institute, the families measured thruout the South 
some years ago by the late Professor Felix von Lu- 
schan of the University of Berlin, and the measure- 
ments taken by myself on New York school children 
and Howard University students in Washington. 
With this much material, it is hoped that the physi- 
cal form of the general Negro population, male and 
female, may be worked out, that the rate of growth 
and the mechanism of the heredity of physical traits 
may be better understood, and that differences be- 
tween various groups of the Negro population, if 
such differences exist, may be analysed. Results to 
date seem to show that there are few such differ- 
ences, and that not only are rural and urban Ne- 
groes of similar bodily form, but that there are no 
apparent significant differences between American- 
born Negroes and those born in the British West 
Indies. My earlier hypotheses that the American 
Negro is forming a definite physical type, and that 
he represents a much greater amount of mixture 
than is generally realised, have been more than sup- 
ported by the larger amount of data in hand. 


Nativity 


By AQuaH LALAH 


Within a Native hut, ere stirred the dawn, 

Unto the pure one was an Infant born 

Wrapped in blue lappah that His mother dyed. 

Layed on his father's home-tanned deer-skin hide 

The babe still slept,—by all things glorified. 

Spirits of black bards burst their bonds and sang, 

“Peace upon earth” until the heavens rang. 

All the black babies who from earth had fled, 

Peeped through the clouds—then gathered round 
His head, 

Telling of things a baby needs to do, 

When first he opes his eyes on wonders new; 

Telling Him that to sleep was sweeter rest, 

All comfort came from His black mother's breast. 

Their gifts were of Love caught from the spring- 
ing sod, 


Whilst tears and laughter were the gifts of God. 
Then all the wise men of the past stood forth 
Filling the air East, West and South and North; 
And told him of the joys that wisdom brings 

To mortals in their earthly wanderings. 

The children of the past shook down each bough, 
Wreathed Frangepani blossoms for His brow; 
They put pink lilies in his mother’s hand, 

And heaped for both the first fruits of the land; 
His father cut some palm fronds that the air 

Be coaxed to sephyrs, while He rested there. 

Birds trilled their haflelujahs; and the dew 
Trembled with laughter till the Babe latighed too. 
All the black women brought their love so wise, 
And kissed their motherhood into his mother's eyes. 
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Social Service Progress in 1926 


HE year 1926 has seen some extraordinary ad- 

vances in the field of social work for Negroes. 
In cities where the Urban League Movement has 
operated there are certain developments worthy of 
special mention. 

Probably the most significant evidence of the grow- 
ing consciousness on the part of these plans for social 
relief has been seen in the movement for better and 
cheaper housing for those of limited income in the 
city of New York. The Governor's Housing Com- 
mission in making its report as to progress towards 
meeting housing needs of New York City’s popula- 
tion indicated the belief that the Negro element of 
the population was receiving less consideration than 
any other group. James H. Hubert, Executive Sec- 
retary of the New York Urban League, was prob- 
ably the most active personality in bringing the 
Commission to realise this fact. Previously, he had 
sought to interest Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in 
Harlem's housing needs. Early in the summer an 
announcement was made that Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., had purchased a whole block in north 
Harlem on which he planned to erect model apart- 
ment houses for Negroes. The actual work of con- 
struction is now on. In the fall, a further announce- 
ment was made that three more blocks had been pur- 
chased by Mr. Rockefeller, presumably with the 
same purpose in mind. Upwards of a million dol- 
lars have been paid for the ground alone. When 
these plots are fully improved with model apart- 
ment houses providing a maximum of sunlight and 
air, a great step will have been taken towards im- 
proving the standard of housing for the large Negro 
population of New York City, which will have a 
direct effect on Negro housing in cities throughout 
America and on the consideration given the Negro 
population in social reforms. 

Many other cities have shown decided advances 
in the consideration of the problems of the Negro. 
Milwaukee reports 154 conferences with employers 
in behalf of Negro labor. A “Better Housing” cam- 
paign with the local daily papers cooperating result- 
ed in several landlords opening apartment houses 
for colored people in districts removed from the un- 
attractive, run-down sections in which many Ne- 
groes had been forced to live before. 

Detroit reports a whole section of the city on 
Eight Mile Road improved in general appearance be- 
cause of the cooperation in a “Better Lawns” Com- 
mittee among the families residing there. Only 
photographs of the section could give one a compre- 
hensive understanding of the metamorphosis which 
occurred in this district where rubbish by the truck- 
loads was removed. Flowers were made to bloom 
and lawns te become green. Houses were painted 
and such beautiful shrubbery was grown that it was 
placed on exhibition at the Michigan State Fair and 
several prizes were awarded to the section. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, the placement work of 
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the Urban League increased 100% as a result of an 
industrial campaign conducted in the spring by T. 
Arnold Hill, Director of the League’s National De- 
partment of Industrial Relations. A home for un- 
married mothers was established and a community 
center for recreational purposes was conducted in 
the heart of the Negro section having an aggregate 
attendance during the first ten months of over 8,000 
persons. 

Los Angeles, California, had an industrial survey 
made of its 40,000 Negro population with the De- 
partment of Research and Investigations of the Na- 
tional Urban League—Charles S. Johnson, Director 
—supervising it. This survey will necessarily be 
most valuable in seeking new avenues of employ- 
ment for the Negro population of Los Angeles as 
already the whole of Southern California is feeling 
the effect of over-population and this will become a 
much larger problem unless drastic steps are taken 
in many directions towards enlarging its facilities 
for population expansion. The Negro population 
must contribute its share in the new social program. 

Philadelphia has had its “Negro in Industry” 
Week with many new and better jobs created for 
Negroes as a result. It has conducted an experiment 
in the improvement of dilapidated houses changing 
the very character of twenty-two houses facing a 
small alley by pursuading the City Department, the 
tenants and the landlords to make necessary im- 
provements, by forming the tenants into a Neigh- 
borhood Club for beautifying the neighbrohood and 
improving the appearance of the interiors. A model 
neighborhood is now available for demonstration in 
seeking similar improvements elsewhere in the com- 
munity. 

In order to bring the Negro group rapidly in line 
with the most advanced social movements of the day 
so that they may keep abreast with the rapid im- 
provement in social service, an advisory council com- 
posed of representatives of Negro lay organizations 
in the community to back up the work of the Arm- 
strong Association—the “Urban League” of Phila- 
delphia—has been formed. Thus any movement for 
social improvement would have the combined sup- 
port and encouragement of organized Negro thought 
throughout the community. 

St. Louis reports on increased neighborhood club 
activities including an increasing social consciousness 
on the part of the colored population. 

Louisville, Kentucky, reports on a most unusual 
development in its housing program. A whole sec- 
tion of the city to which Negroes had been denied 
access was turned over completely to Negro occu- 
pancy after conference with real estate organiza- 
tions, the Women’s City Club and the city author- 
ities. During the first eight months of the year, 80 
new homes were built for and occupied by Negroes 
in this area alone. Colored capital and colored me- 
chanics were used almost exclusively in the work, 
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although $150,000 was invested in first mortgages by 
white financing corporations. There is reasonable 
assurance that a city general hospital for Negroes 
will be established there with two hundred beds 
which will cost approximately four thousand dollars 
per bed, thus calling for a total appropriation of 
$800,000. 

Columbus, Ohio, reports the establishment of a 
colored Big Sisters movement and the inauguration 
of a Friendly Service Bureau which will add to its 
work Big Brother activities. 

Newark, N. J., Richmond, Va., St. Paul, Minn., 
and Atlanta, Ga., report increased work for colored 
people. The reports include health campaigns, re- 
search work and inter-racial cooperation which have 
crystallized the growing better attitude between the 
white and the colored citizens. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., has established an Industrial De- 
partment which calls for specialization in placement 
work and improvement in types of positions held by 
Negroes. 

Baltimore has seen a great increase in newspaper 
publicity on the worthwhile accomplishments of the 
Negro citizens and the Mayor has appointed a Com- 
mission to study the possibility of erecting a million 
dollar municipal hospital for Negroes and the Com- 
munity Fund has written into its budget an appro- 
priation sufficient to guarantee the opening of the 
old Protestant Infirmary (now unused) as a colored 
hospital. This plan will add 70 beds to the present 
facilities within the next few months. 

Cleveland reports a “Clean-up” campaign, the 


establishment of a Community Health Committee 
and new jobs numbering 4,743 for colored people. 

Boston reports on the employment for the first 
time of colored motor-men and conducters on the ele- 
vated railroad; an industrial campaign resulting in 
raising requests for Negro workers from 35 per 
month to 135 per month. Eight highly skilled Ne- 
gro artisans and mechanics were added to the force 
of one plant which had not hitherto employed Ne- 


groes. 

Canton, Ohio, reports a new appreciation of the 
Negro in art as evidenced by the large mixed au- 
dience in attendance at concerts and plays presented 
by Negroes. Over 3,000 people have used the Com- 
munity Center during the year and a new center is 
planned for next spring. 

Morristown, N. J., White Plains, N. Y., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Tampa, Fla., and Jacksonville, Fia., 
all report an awakening in the development of rec- 
reational programs and an increased appreciation of 
the industrial possibilities of the Negro population. 

Hartford, Conn., Waterbury, Conn., and Akron, 
Ohio, are cities where the League has given service 
in connection with social service program develop- 
ment and report great success in the creation of new 
social service agencies and in the organization of 
recreational and industrial programs. 

There has also been an awakening in such cities 
as Buffalo, Dallas, Norfolk, Seattle, Portland, Oak- 
land, San Francisco and Omaha—cities in which the 
League has taken preliminary steps for inaugurat- 
ing new social work programs. 


Portrait 


By Grorce LEONARD ALLEN 


Her eyes? Dark pools of deepest shade 
Like sylvan lakes that lie 

In some sequestered forest glade 
Beneath a starry sky. 


Her cheeks? The ripened chestnut's hue, 
Rich Autumn's sun-kissed brown! 

Caressed by sunbeams dancing through 
Red leaves that flutter down. 


Her form? A slender pine that sways 
Before the murmuring breeze 

In summer, when the southwind plays 
Soft music through the trees. 


Herself? A laughing joyous sprite 
Who smiles from dawn till dark, 
As lovely as a summer night 
And carefree as a lark. 
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“Grends in Race Relations in 1926 


UMAN progress, like a river, never proceeds 
at an even pace. Here it races through the 
rapids, there it sleeps quietly in some still pool, yon- 
der in confusion it eddies and swirls. A short range 
view often leaves one in doubt whether it moves at 
all, or, if moving, whether forward or backward. 
The long look is necessary if one would know 
whither the current is going and how fast. 

Present-day trends in American race relations are 
like that. The observer may see in them every de- 
gree of progress or of reaction, depending entirely 
upon the point at which they are viewed. But look- 
ing at them objectively over even so short a space as 
one year, one must admit, I think, that the stream 
is moving, moving in general in the right direction, 
and moving rapidly in comparison with the historic 
slowness of great social changes. Following is a 
hurried glance at some of the significant elements in 
the situation. 

* * * 

In the South probably the most encouraging de- 
velopment during the past year has been the increas- 
ing integration of the interests of Negroes with the 
official and volunteer social welfare agencies of com- 
munities and states. The State Welfare Boards of 
both North Carolina and Georgia have established 
distinct departments of Negro welfare, headed in the 
one case by an outstanding colored social worker, 
and in the other employing colored assistants. In 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Tennessee the state welfare 
and interracial organizations met in joint annual ses- 
sions, while in the other states close and cooperative 
relations are maintained between the two groups. 

Closely related to the above, and perhaps of equal 
importance, has been the inclusion of Negro welfare 
agencies in community chest budgets, which has now 
been accomplished in a large number of cities. Col- 
ored welfare agencies—the Urban League, the 
Y. W. C. A., orphanages, day nurseries, hospitals, 
etc.—are generously provided for in chest budgets, 
and the colored people of the community are organ- 
ized and led by members of their own group in the 
systematic support of these chests. This year, for 
the first time, New Orleans, Greensboro, and Sa- 
vannah took this revolutionary step, while in other 
cities where the connection was established in pre- 
vious years the arrangement has become permanent 
and unquestioned, and works automatically. This 
means that at last Negroes are recognized as an es- 
sential part of the community, both as liabilities and 
as assets, and entitled to the same public considera- 
tion as any other group. From the standpoint of im- 
mediate results and also as a promise of permanence 
this development is of the utmost importance. 

The expansion and improvement of Negro school 
facilities, of course, is of fundamental importance. 
Nothing else, perhaps, will count for quite so much 
in the development of the race and in the growth of 
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more appreciative attitudes toward it. Progress in 
this regard, while very much slower than one could 
desire, has been notable and encouraging. 

Atlanta, for example, having just expended $1,- 
250,000 on new Negro schools, has promised to the 
colored people fair participation in a new school 
bond issue of $5,000,000 that has just been voted. 
In Louisville provision has been made for two new 
junior high schools. one graded school, and the en- 
largement of several others, while preparations are 
under way to open a department for Negroes in the 
University of Louisville. Raleigh, N. C., is expend- 
ing several hundred thousand dollars of a recent 
bond issue in adding to and improving its schools 
for Negroes. Memphis has just completed a new 
high school at a cost of $350,000, established a new 
junior high, and made extensive additions to others. 
Scores of Negro school enterprises have been pro- 
moted elsewhere in Tennessee, and approximately 
$300,000 has been raised for them by private sub- 
scription and public appropriation. 

Hundreds of Rosenwald schools were built through- 
out the South during the past year, and in every 
state efforts are being made to improve colored school 
equipment, raise the standard of teachers, and length- 
en the term. We still have a long way to go in this 
regard, but all the trend is forward and the move- 
ment accelerates with every year. Among intelli- 
gent people there is no longer any prejudice against 
Negro education, but on the contrary universal ac- 
ceptance of its necessity and desirability. 

* * 


The newspapers, formerly too often fomenters of 
interracial friction, are fast becoming one of the most. 
powerful influences for better relations. Flaming 
front page stories of Negro crime, largely responsible 
in the past for more than one race riot, are now ta- 
booed by every respectable paper in the South. Such 
stories are either “played down” to inconspicuous 
proportions or are left out altogether. This change 
in news policy is the direct result of an awakened 
editorial conscience. 

Concurrently, another change no less notable has 
taken place, namely, the featuring of constructive 
Negro news. Stories of achievement in education, 
business, literature and art; stories of heroism and 
human interest, of interracial cooperation and wel- 
fare work; every-day news events, athletics, etc.— 
stories which promote race pride and ambition on the 
one hand and interracial understanding and appre- 
ciation on the other—these are of constant occur- 
rence in hundreds of papers. The Interracial Com- 
mission’s news bureau has entrée with this sort of 
material into fifteen hundred dailies and weeklies, 
religious journals, college, labor, agricultural, and 
women's papers, with an aggregate circulation of 
fifteen million. 

The new attitude of the press is reflected also in 
the editorial columns, which almost without excep- 
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tion voice the demand for interracial good will, jus- 
tice, and opportunity. More than any other class in 
the South, for example, the editors have been out- 
spoken and unanimous in their condemnation of 
lynching and their demand that it be suppressed. 
Undoubtedly this has had much to do with the rapid 
decline of lynchings in recent years. 
* * * 

Another significant development has been the 
growth of interracial interest and conscience among 
college groups. Scores of curriculum courses in race 
relations, voluntary discussion groups, interracial 
student forums in college centers, the interracial 
message carried by colored speakers into many white 
institutions, the featuring of race relations in every 
summer student conference—these and cther means 
are favorably affecting or revolutionizing the atti- 
tudes of multitudes of students every year. The full 
effect of this influence will make itself felt in years 
to come. 

One might speak, also, of the growing interest on 
the part of great religious bodies, many of which 
are working out and passing down to their organized 
millions of men and women programs of interracial 
study and activity. In one denomination alone more 
than two hundred thousand women are studying 
race relations at regular intervals and thousands of 
them are beginning to do something about it. Though 
for the most part these programs are still on paper 
only, they are the leaven that is steadily leavening 
the lump with good will and Christian charity. Af- 
ter all, the religious appeal alone is powerful enough 
and fundamental enough to win in this warfare 
against misunderstanding, prejudice and injustice. 


But what of the eddies and backwashes? Of 
these there have been two of menacing proportions 
—one in the South, the other in the North and Mid- 
dle West. In the Southern States the only serious 
backset has been the upward turn in the lynching 
figures—sixteen in 1925, and twenty-odd in 1926. 
After several years of steady decline from a forty- 
year average of 103 a year to a minimum less than 
one-sixth as great, it is very depressing to have the 
figures begin to climb again. 

However, the increase has not yet been great 
enough or general enough to indicate a permanent 
trend. At this writing (December 15th) no lynch- 
ings have been reported from North Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, or Oklahoma, and but one each 
from Georgia (which had a forty-year average of 
eleven a year), Arkansas (former average seven a 
year), Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. In the 
one case in Georgia nine members of the mob have 
been convicted and sentenced to long prison terms, 


the leader for life. Even in Florida, which with 
Mississippi heads the lynching roll of shame this 
year, a public conscience has been aroused and mob- 
ilized that may be depended upon to make things 
different in days to come. In the LaBelle case sev- 
enteen alleged members of the mob were arrested 
and held for trial, and earnest, though so far un- 
successful, pressure for vigorous prosecution and con- 
viction was brought to bear from many influential 
quarters, including the Governor's office. The foes 
of lynching may as well recognize that they must 
wage not a single battle, but an unrelenting war, 
perhaps long drawn out and with shifting fortunes. 

On the unfavorable side may be mentioned, also, 
the discriminatory bills pushed on the last Virginia 
legislature by the Anglo-Saxon league. This situa- 
tion for a time looked quite menacing. But there 
were compensations. Many of the State’s most in- 
fluential citizens, men and women, rallied to the op- 
position and fought the bills to a finish. Only one 
of the four measures was able to survive, and that 
one quite innocuous. Of a similar character was the 
widely advertised Atlanta barber bill, which went 
down ingloriously under the furious assault of out- 
raged public opinion. 

* * * 

Perhaps on the whole the most disquieting inter- 
racial trend of the year has manifested itself in the 
North and Middle West. In many industrial cen- 
ters the incoming tides of Negro migration have de- 
veloped serious situations, which still await solution. 
Bombings and mob attacks on Negro property in 
Chicago, Detroit, and other centers; the emergence 
of the separate school question in Cleveland and 
Dayton; efforts to restrict Negro residential areas in 
city after city; street clashes in New York, Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, Beverly, N. J..—these are unhap- 
py manifestations of a spirit that the North did not 
realize it possessed. Perhaps they are the result of 
temporary maladjustment and will speedily pass as 
conditions become more settled. On the other hand, 
as migration continues, as it will, the conflict may 
become more general and acute. 

Certainly the possibilities are serious enough to 
arouse deep concern on the part of both groups, and 
to stir their leaders to calm joint consideration of the 
situation and to cooperative effort to meet it. Con- 
flicting court decisions on the troubled question of 
segregation seem to confirm the general opinion that 
court decisions are more likely to follow than to con- 
trol public sentiment. In the last analysis, there- 
fore, this issue, like other questions of human 
relations, will probably have to be fought out in the 
arena of public opinion and the battle won by the 
appeal to intelligence and conscience. 
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Fisk “Oakes A New President 


By WILLIAM H. BALpwin 


ISK UNIVERSITY has a new president in Dr. Thos. 

Elsa Jones. He was chosen by the trustees last win- 

ter when he was completing his work for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Columbia University. He ac- 
cepted last spring in the face of flattering invitations from 
a dozen colleges and universities to join their faculties. 
He assumed his duties last September. 

The question arose as to whether his assumption of the 
presidency should be the occasion for public ceremony or 
should be passed over quietly. Founded in 1865, Fisk is 
the oldest of the colleges for Negroes; situated in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., it is the most strategically placed; producer of 
the Fisk University Jubilee Singers, it is internationally 
known. But difficulties which came to a head eighteen 
months ago left the institution without a president and 
with public confidence considerably shaken. The new 
President has established himself as educator and admin- 
istrator during seven eventful years in the American schools 
and colleges of Japan, but he came to Fisk with no ex- 
perience in Negro education and in the interracial relations 
which have so profound an influence on that phase of 
American education. 

The conservative thing to do was to let Dr. Jones es- 
tablish himself in his new postiion and put a year or two 
of constructive effort between Fisk and its immediate past 
before focusing public attention on him and his univer- 
sity. But the trustees had implicit faith in the University, 
had full confidence in their choice for President and knew 
the hold he had won on alumni, faculty, students and 
Nashville in his first two months of service. It was de- 
cided to accord Dr. Jones the recognition usual to the in- 
stallation of a new university president. 

Dr. James Rowland Angell, President of Yale Univer- 
sity, was invited to participate in the inaugural ceremony. 
He accepted although it came at a most difficult time for 
him. So did Dr. John H. Kirkland, Chancellor of Van- 
derbilt University, Dr. Bruce R. Payne, President of 
Peabody College, and Dr. John Hope, President of More- 
house College. So did Julius Rosenwald, outstanding 
benefactor of Negro education, and a score of other ed- 
ucators and leaders of public opinion. 

Invitations were sent to the leading colleges and educa- 
tional foundations. More than one hundred responded 
through the attendance of either their presidents or dele- 
gates officially designated; scores of others sent messages 
of felicitation. From Justice Taft, Dr. Fosdick, Professor 
Giddings and countless others came personal congratula- 
tions. When the formal ceremony opened in Fisk Memo- 
rial Chapel on the morning of December 7 with Paul D. 
Cravath, chairman of the board of trustees, presiding, the 
best in American education and citizenship paid tribute 
to the importance of the occasion and expressed its good- 
will. The case of the Negro college in the post-war devel- 
opment which has created new needs in the growing Negro 
colonies of our industrial centers was presented before the 
bar of public opinion by the ablest educators and thinkers 
of our day. 

Naturally Dr. Jones’ inaugural address was heard with 
the greatest attention as his definition of Fisk's present 
opportunity and future course. It may be well therefore 
to quote certain passages from his speech which was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Among other things he said: 

“For sixty years Fisk University has stood in the fore- 
front of higher education among colored people. Its name 
has been heard throughout the world; it has symbolized 
the struggles of the race to overcome difficulties and to 


find a larger place in life; and it has inspired hundreds of 
thousands who could never become students here to strive 
to be like Fisk men and women. It is impossible to eval- 
uate fully the forces that have combined to produce this 
school. And perhaps it is unnecessary to attempt more 
than an outline of historical facts and former policies but 
even an outline may be of benefit in finding our bearings 
for the work that lies ahead. 

“A hurried glance at the past fifty years of Fisk's his- 
tory reveals three definite periods of development: the era 
of construction and definition, 1875-1900; the era of 
modernization and readjustment, 1901-1915; and the era 
of standardization and expansion, 1916-1925. These pe- 
riods correspond fairly closely to economic and educa- 
tional conditions in the South and were doubtless condi- 
tioned by them. 

“Throughout all these periods of change and develop- 
ment Fisk has come down to us an institutoin of its peo- 
ple. It has continued to train leaders and plead the cau 
of the race. The University has changed as its people 
have changed and it has stayed with them in storm and 
stress. The Negro race can never give up Fisk. It is the 
mother of much of their intellectual and moral liberty 
and they will never let it die. 

“The essentials for Fisk's success are already about us 
and within us. We have a faculty, student body and alum- 
in which have been tested and have refused to let Fisk 
die. We have a plant that can readily be put into dig- 
nified shape for a class-A college of five hundred students. 
We have a curriculum that is modern and of high quality. 
We have a student body that comes from some of the 
best homes of America. We have a million dollars of 
endowment ready to be claimed. We have a host of 
friends in America and Europe. And we have a new age 
in which to work. 

“But before claiming that success, let us see what are 
the present day conditions that demand our services. How 
must we time our stride and plan our method for achieve- 
ment? Never before has there been such an increase in 
Negro wealth. Since the World War the number and 
variety of Negro-owned businesses have increased tenfold. 
The number of homes owned have increased from 200,000 


Left to right—Dr. Thomas E. Jones, President of Fisk; Dr. 
J. R. Angell, President of Yale; Paul D. Cravath, New 
York; Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, President of Vanderbilt 
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to 700,000. Banks have raised their capital from two 
million to six million dollars and their resources from 
$35,000,000 to $100,000,000. Insurance companies have 
sprung up like mushrooms reporting a total of $200,000,- 
000 of assets. Development companies and business syn- 
dicates have been formed with millions of capital. Ski! 
and semi-skilled labor has increased from 100,000 to 
330,000 since 1920. Newspapers and periodicals which 
set forth the Negro point of view on social and political 
matters reach nearly two million people weekly. In sci- 
ence and inventions we find hundreds of patents taken 
out each year. In education the enrollment in college 
courses has increased seven-fold in the last thirty years and 
three-fourths of this increase has taken place in the South. 
There are more than ten thousand college graduates, over 
thirty of whom have received the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree from accredited institutions. As we all know, this 
group has achieved a phenomenal record in art, music and 
literature since the World War. In Social Welfare Work, 
employment management, and philanthropic enterprises, 
Negroes have been demonstrating their ability to do out- 
standing pieces of service. And finally the increase of in- 
vestments in church properties and projects is making nec 
essary better trained ministers. 

“In every form of civic endeavor there is a common cry 
for trained leaders. Let us not close our eyes to the fact 
that the simple-minded ambitionless Uncle Tom type of 
Negro is passing and in his stead is arising an American 
citizen who owns his home, operates his business, pays his 
taxes and provides for his own. Every form of endeavor 
that is open to the white man is open to the Negro. He is 
an individualist, not a communist. He is an American 
through and through. He loves the stars and stripes. He 
fought and died for them and he would do so again. A 
guarded education can no more be provided for the Negro 
than for any other American. He must be trained to do 
productive work, creative thinking, and to bear the same 
responsibility for upholding American ideals as any other 
citizen. 

“Our white colleges are insufficient and incapable of 
meeting the need. The task largely remains with Negro 
institutions which are located for the most part in the 
South. 

“By helping its student body to acquire a deeper un- 
derstanding of personality, the University aims to work 
towards removing that most unreasonable nad dangerous 
enemy of organized society—prejudice. We wish to live, 
to think and to feel together, that as a group our common 
experiences and aspirations will help us find a newer and 
better world. 

“When and only when Fisk's college department has 
become united in spirit, rigid in quality of scholastic work 
and sound in financial backing, the University should look 
forward to setting up special graduate schools for the train- 
ing of leaders. As is evident the growing demand for 
competent business directors and the increasing number of 
Fisk graduates who are choosing this vocation place the 
University under obligation to establish a school of busi- 
ness and commerce at an early date. Business men having 
the accurate training and moral background characteristic 
of Fisk University should undoubtedly make worthwhile 
contributions to business concerns in the future. 

“Then with so large a number of alumni still going into 
teaching and with the increasing demand for instructors 
who hold college degrees, Fisk must improve her facilities 
for teacher training. This work should be of a post- 
graduate nature which gives much time to research and 
to demonstration teaching. It should in no way conflict 


with work already done in other accredited schools for 
teachers but should further their endeavors. 

“For many years our Department of Music has been 
carried as a miniature school. It has done work of a re- 
markably high quality in spite of being handicapped by 
deficiencies of plant and equipment. If this Department 
is to be retained it must be properly housed and enabled 
to do work of which Fisk can be justly proud. A new 
building, musical instruments and adequate endowment 
for this school must be secured in the very near future. 

“And finally one who knows and loves the traditions of 
Fisk cannot listen to this enumeration of hopes without 
pleading for a school of Religion. What guide has more 
influence with the masses than the Negro preacher? And 
how serious has the problem of an uneducated ministry 
become! Fisk that has trained some of the strongest cler- 
gymen in America and that has sent missionaries to Africa 
will wish to place as strong emphasis upon religion in the 
future as it has in the past. 

“Unless we mistake accumulating evidence, Fisk Uni- 
versity stands on the threshold of great development. The 
necessity of providing adequate facilities for the higher ed- 
ucation of the Negro is becoming increasingly apparent. 
The lack of balance between the hundreds of millions of 
dollars given to endow white colleges and the few hundred 
thousand given to Negro schools in the last decade is be- 
ginning to give concern to statesmen of education. Amer- 
ica’s pledge to the nations and races of the world that 
when the immigrant tide to this country had been stemmed 
we would turn every force to improving the status of the 
Negro, the Hindu, Chinese and Japanese in our midst 
must be fulfilled. The eyes of many nations and races are 
hopefully watching to see if America can lead the rest of 
the world by proving that it is possible for all races and 
classes to live in a democracy and prosper. Fisk Univer- 
sity with its reputation for leadership, located in this beau- 
tiful center of education in the South, has been supported 
by broad-minded Southern gentlemen and Northern states- 
men. On the basis of past experience and future possibil- 
ities let us go forward as a Holy Experiment in Brother- 
hood achieved not by force of arms but by sound and 
broad education.” 

Following the inaugural ceremony Mr. Cravath gave a 
luncheon at the Andrew Jackson Hotel to introduce Dr. 
Jones and President Angell to the leading citizens of Nash- 
ville. The speeches at this luncheon were quite informal 
but were significant of the appreciation which the white 
South is giving to the necessity for providing the oppor- 
tunity for the Negroes of the South to prepare men and 
women for the professional services and for the new type 
of leadership required by growing colored colonies in the 
industrial centers. For years Nashville has considered 
Fisk University as one of the places to which visitors to 
the city are taken, but the basis of recognition has been 
confined to the appeal of the singing by Fisk students in 
their chapel exercises. Now there is being added the 
broader recognition that Fisk is contributing educational 
values of a unique but very high order to this city which 
has become widely known as the educational center of the 
South. The understanding and goodwill which were so 
evident and seemed so sincere at the luncheon promise en- 
couragement and cooperation in working out the policies 
to which President Jones is committed. ‘The picture is 
further rounded out by the increasing interest taken in 
Fisk by the Negro group in Nashville under the leader- 
ship of the Negro Board of Trade, an interest which has 
already been given concrete expression in the raising of a 
special fund for repairing and redecorating the Fisk Me- 
morial Chapel. 
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Negro Achievement Revealed by Harmon Awards 


By Evetyn S. Brown 


ECOGNITION by award has recently brought the 

outstanding work of twelve Negroes before the pub- 

lic eye. Their nationally significant contributions in 

some of the principal fields of creative endeavor reecived 

the William E. Harmon Awards for Distinguished Achieve- 

ment. This, the first year of the Harmon Foundation's 

offer, directed by Dr. George E. Haynes, Secretary of the 

Commission on the Church and Race Relations of the 

Federal Council of Churches, came to a close early in 
December. 

A new circle, from whose center the meritorious work 
of Negroes will be drawn, has been formed. A young 
artist of exceptional ability but without funds or prestige 
to give the public the benefit of his accomplishments; a 
religious worker who has sacrificed the comforts of an 
American home to assist in the enlightenment of his peo- 
ple in Africa; a student who has delved deeper into radio 
experimentation than many others and uncovered findings 
of scientific value are some of those within the circum- 
ference of this circle. Others had to do with education, 
literature, business and race relations—persons of either 
the white or colored race being eligible to the last field. 

An award in Music, an art in which the Negro is gen- 
erally believed to have risen to some heights, was also of- 
fered, but none was made since the judges decided that 
out of much published material as well as many unpub- 
lished manuscripts “no original creative work of such out- 
standing importance as to merit the award” was submitted. 
The money will therefore revert to the general fund and, 
if outstanding achievement is shown, it will be used an- 
other year. 

In his encouragement of the creative effort among col- 
ored people, Mr. Harmon planned that their work be 
placed for judgment beside that which was of established 
high standing. Thus noteworthy accomplishment would 
be uncovered, a new platform for Negro endeavor assured, 
and a stimulus given to future creative work. Juries in 
each field, consisting of persons of recognized knowledge, 
weighed contributions for exceptional quality and for 
their national significance. While the successful candi- 
dates have already been named, the formal presentation of 
the $400 and gold medal for first place and $100 and 
bronze medal for second place, will not be made until 
January 1, “Emancipation Day,” when appropriate cere- 
monies will be held in the home cities of those who have 
received awards. 


Palmer C. Hayden 


Hale Woodruff 


To Palmer C. Hayden, recipient of the first award in 
Fine Arts, this recognition crowns years of effort at the 
expense of a regular job and social contacts. For eighteen 
of his thirty-three years he has sought to express his ar- 
tistic urge and even earlier than that, in ‘the one room 
rural school on the Potomac, he was snatching time to 
draw. Later in the army, which he joined because he had 
heard it would give him leisure for his art, there were 
correspondence courses. When he obtained his discharge 
in 1921, he found employment with the post office in 
New York working nights and taking up fine arts and 
commercial painting at Columbia Summer School during 
the day. The need of a regular income kept him at the 
work of delivering mail for three years before he could 
see his way clear to dip seriously into painting and draw- 
ing. Then he organized his own business as that of a 
house-cleaner mornings, uninteresting drudgery which 
meant money for room, board, paints and canvases—noth- 
ing more, and in the afternoon he painted in the little 
space in a Greenwich Village lodging house which is still 
his home. Additional instruction came to him from one 
of his employers, Victor Perard of Cooper Union, and his 
last studying was at the Commonwealth Art Colony at 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, where he worked in the kitchen 
during the summer of 1925 to obtain the advantages in 
sketching that were open to the paying students. So close 
has his attention been held to earning his living and 
studying his art that his productions have come to the at- 
tention of but few outside of a small circle of friends. He 
has previously exhibited his work both through the In- 
dependent Artists and the Civic Club and received favor- 
able comment. 

“The judges considered him to have real artistic vision,” 
declared Dr. Haynes. “They reported that his work re- 
vealed to them that he paints because he loves it; that he 
studies carefully and accurately portrays the effects which 
give him pleasure in a landscape picture. His is achieve- 
ment illustrates particularly the sort Mr. Harmon hoped the 
awards to reach—is highly meritorious but unproven.” 

James C. Evans, a twenty-six year old graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is one of the few 
Negroes who has made substantial achievement in scienti- 
fic research. His two theses on regenerative circuits in 
radio submitted for the Bachelor and Master degrees in 
Electrical Engineering, brought to him the first Harmon 
Award in Science. Mr. Evans was outstanding in his class 


Max Yergan John Hurst 
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Countee Cullen James Weldon Johnson 


both as an undergraduate and a graduate student and is 
probably the only colored man to have received a Masters 
degree in Electrical Engineering from the Institute. He is 
a member of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and the Institute of Radio Engineers. While working for 
his higher degree, he was employed as a staff assistant in 
the Department of Electrical Engineering. Mr. Evans, the 
son of a Baptist minister, is a native of Miami, Florida. 

Max Yergan, thirty-four, of Raleigh, North Carolina. 
who as Secretary for the Y. M. C. A. in Africa carried 
spiritual encouragement to the native students and teachers 
in isolated sections of that country, was given the first 
award in Religion. His journey of 3,000 miles into the 
interior of South Africa had to be accomplished by train, 
cart, horseback and on foot. In many of the localities in 
the midst of heathen darkness there would be but one ed- 
ucated leader manning the schools. Mr. Yergan’s visits 
here injected a new enthusiasm into these section of ig- 
norance nad superstition. He was chosen for this work 
after he had demonstrated his abilities in this country and 
with the colored troops in both Africa and Europe. Mr. 
Yergan is a graduate of a mission school, Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C., and at present is in this Country on fur- 
lough. 

Rural schools in the South have felt the constructive 
influence of Virginia Estelle Randolph's work, which be- 
gan over thirty years ago in a little one room school on a 
red clay hill in Virginia. The public now views it thru 
the light of the Harmon Award in Education. Miss Ran- 
dolph, who received first place in this field, was outstand- 
ing in the plan which she devised for making rural schools 
meet the requirement of the country people. Her first 
school was but a shanty that was reached in rainy weather 
over planks. She got her pupils interested in beautifying 


Arthur A. Schomburg 


C. C. Spaulding 


Will Alexander 


the grounds, but when they reported to their parents that 
they were having to do manual labor at school trouble 
brewed. The objections melted away to the extent that 
when visiting parents saw what had been accomplished, 
they were ready to assist in the good work. A Sunday 
School was started in the building; sewing, cooking and 
agriculture were taught. This experiment became the model 
for the Jeans Fund work for Negro rural schoois. The 
original school has grown under Miss Randolph to be an 
accredited rural high school with a four year course. It 
has modern dormitories for its students and is a county 
training school for teachers. 

Countee Cullen, twenty-three year old son of a Harlem 
Methodist clergyman, was given the first award in Litera- 
ture for his volume of poems, “Color.” Mr. Cullen be- 
gan publishing material during his junior year in New 
York University. In his sophomore and senior years he 
won one of the Witter Bynner Poetry Prizes in a contest 
open to undergraduates in American colleges. He has 
since taken graduate work at Harvard. 

Poverty among Negroes resulting from sickness and 
death was more frequent before life insurance companies 
were formed for their benefit. C. C. Spaulding of Durham, 
N. C., was one of the pioneers in this movement. He was 
first the office boy, janitor and then the agent, growing, 
as his company developed, into general manager, secretary- 
treasurer and finally president of the North Carolina Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. Two years after the com- 
pany was formed the first death claim of $40 almost put 
it out of existence and it was not until five years later that 
its officers were salaried. For his work in the development 
of this valuable adjunct to Negro life and also his recent 
promotion of financial organizations among Negroes, Mr. 
Spaulding was accorded the first award in Business. 


A. A. Alexander James C. Evans 
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It was a Southern white man, Will W. Alexander, who 
received the single award of $500 in Race Relations. Mr. 
Alexander jis executive director of the Commission on In- 
terracial Cooperation at Atlanta, Ga. With the late John 
J. Eagan, he has been the promoter of this effective organ- 
ization which has carried through a program resulting in 
friendly contact and mutual activities of the two races in 
nearly all the Southern states. He has done writing, made 
addresses, given interviews and organized local interracial 
committees which among other results have helped to re- 
duce the lynching record and to improve other conditions 
between races in the South. 

The second award in Fine Arts went to Hale Woodruff, 
twenty-six years of age, of Indianapolis, Ind., who submit- 
ted five oil paintings; that in Literature went to James 
Weldon Johnson of New York for his editing of the Ne- 
gro Spirituals and his essay which explains the basic char- 
acteristics of this music; that in Science was made to W. 
A. Daniel, thirty-one, of Richmond, Va., who has made a 
social and scientific study of “The Education of Negro 
Ministers”; Religion to John Hurst of Baltimore, Md., 
a Bishop in the Methodist Church who has increased Flo- 
rida churches during his ministry there of fourteen years 
from 511 to 1,000 and stimulated his Negro church mem- 
bers to unprecedented gifts of funds for education, for 
missions and for minister's salaries. [he second award in 
Education was made to Arthur A. Schomburg of New 
York who has collected books, prints, autographs and man- 
uscripts on the Negro which are now in the possession of 
the New York Public Library; and Business to A. A. 
Alexander who has built up a contracting business in Des 
Moines, Ia., since his graduation from the University of 
Iowa in 1912, that has commended itself largely to the 
patronage of his white neighbors. 

The judges in the several fields who passed upon the 
work submitted were: 

FINE ARTS: 

William A. Boring, Director of the School of Architec- 
ture, Columbia University; Francis C. Jones, Painter and 
Teacher, New York Academy of Design; Laura Wheeler, 
Artist and Teacher, Cheney Training School for Teachers, 
Cheney, Pa.; Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect; William E. 
Harmon, of the Harmon Foundation. 

SCIENCE: 

Edwin E. Slosson, Chemist and Editor of “Science Ser- 
vice,” Washington, D. C.; E. E. Just, Professor of Biology, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C.; Jacob B. Hol- 
lander, Economist, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 


Md.; John Hays Hammond, Scientist and Author; Ken- 
neth Duncan, Business Man. 
RELIGION: 

Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Canon, National Cathedral, 
Washington, D. C.; Professor Luther A. Weigle, Yale 
School of Religion; The Rev. Peter Ainslie, Baltimore, 
Md.; Miss Edith M. Burdick, Harmon Foundation; Rev. 
William Lloyd Imes, Pastor, St. James Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 

EDUCATION: 

Edward T. Devine, Dean of the American University, 
Washington, D. C.; John Hope, President of Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Ga.; Paul Monroe, Director of the In- 
ternational Institute, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dr. James H. Dillard, President, Jeanes-Slater Fund, 
was away in Europe and the Far East since August and did 
not participate as a judge; Samuel McCune Lindsay, Pro- 
fessor Social Legislation, Columbia University. 
LITERATURE: 

Henry Goddard Leach, Editor of the “Forum™; J. S. 
Spingarn, Author and Literary Critic; William Stanley 
Braithwaite, Poet and Editor; John H. Finley, Editor 
“New York Times”; Mrs. Adele L. Ramsdell, Literary 
Critic. 

INDUSTRY INCLUDING BUSINESS: 

Sam A. Lewisohn, Financier; Henry S$. Dennison, Pres- 
ident, Dennison Manufacturing Company; Robert R. Mo- 
ton, President National Negro Business League and Prin- 
cipal, Tuskegee Institute; John R. Hawkins, Banker and 
Financier, Secretary, A. M. E. Church; and William E. 
Harmon. 

MUSIC: 

Clarence Dickinson, Professor Union Theological Sem- 
inary, Organist Brick Presbyterian Church, New York; 
Harry T. Burleigh, Soloist St. George's Episcopal Church 
and Muiscal Composer; Dr. Preston Ware Orem, Com- 
poser and Musical Editor, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. Augustus 
Lawson, Pianist, Hartford, Conn., and Miss Edith Fremd- 
ling, Harmon Foundation. 

RACE RELATIONS: 

Bishop R. E. Jones, M. E. Church, New Orleans, La.; 
Mrs. F. F. Stephens, President Woman's Missionary Coun- 
cil, M. E. Church, South; Dr. Alva W. Taylor, Social Ser- 
vice Secretary, Indianapolis, Ind.; Dean Shailer Mathews, 
School of Religion, University of Chicago; Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, Professor of Social Legislation, Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


Spectacle 


> By B. A. BoTKIN 


Down by the river, where the storm clouds lift, 
I watch the curtain rising on a play. 


The hills grow light, and slowly through the rift 
Of sky unfolds the drama of the day. 


Behold the spectacle! as huge as fate 
And silent, for here language plays no part. 
For shame, you poets! who can only prate 


Of beauty, while dumb nature shames your art. 
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“She American Jnter-racial Association 


ACIAL issues in America are at times critical and 
cancerous. They are always fraught with impend- 
ing disasters. Instead of meeting them openly, with 
intelligent defiance and unified organization, we usually 
succumb to the temptation of hope and reason, ventilate 
our attitudes in vain talk and solve our difficulties in vacu- 
ous utopias. In the meanwhile, racialisms grow, spread and 
intensify. The Ku Klux Klan, the Zionists, the Nordics, 
affecting religious racialisms, cultural racialisms, biological 
racialisms, all reflect the racial manias that are obssessing 
our age. 

Instigated by discrimination if not oppression, the per- 
secuted races are driven to the absurdity of group-exalta- 
tion. Instead of justifying the Palestinian proposition as 
an economic and social move, a gesture of expediency, the 
Zionists infuse it with a nationalist metaphysic, elevate it 
it into a religious Weltanschauung. In their enthusiasm, 
their reason knows few limits, and their imagination none. 
The Jewish race is made into an immutable entity, disting- 
uishable in every environment. The Negro, like the Jew, 
driven to the defensive, has contrived a somewhat similar 
rationalization. Both of these developments, with Jew and 
Negro, are reflexes of the civilization that feeds upon the 
accentuation instead of the diminution of race-prejudice, 
that fosters competition instead of cooperation, that pro- 
motes nationalism instead of internationalism. 

The organization of The American Inter-Racial Associ- 
ation this year, therefore, is significant, because it comes 
in active response to an urgent social need. It marks the 
first definite inter-racial association in America with social 
purpose and social program. 

The American Inter-Racial Association is dedicated to 
the task of encouraging inter-racial contacts, organizing in- 
ter-racial groups, and creating an inter-racial press. While 
there are many races (the word is used here in its usual 
loose-conceived sense) in America, the process of assimila- 
tion has gone on with such rapidity that, with the ex- 
ception of the recent immigration laws, it is the Negro 
who chiefly suffers. The Jew, to be sure, does not escape. 
Anti-Semitism in colleges is often as violent as a college 
yell. “Sensible restriction” signs deprive beautiful habitats 
to Jewish tenantry. But the Jewish problem, in America 
at least, is by no means as acute and serious as the Negro 
problem. For that reason, The American inter-Racial 
Association has decided to concentrate its attention upon 
the Negro issue. Not that other inter-racial contacts 
will be discouraged; they will be secondary, however 
to Negro-white relations. 

If we survey the Negro-white situation today, several 
features are at once conspicuous. In the first place, the 
groups do not cooperate. In many instances, as in the 
north, antagonism may not exist, yet inter-racial contacts 
are non-existent. This is very often due to the fact that 
there are no ways of fostering such contacts, no ways of 
bringing Negroes and white together on a common, equal- 
itarian, social level. Even religion, which is a meeting 
ground for many nationalities, segregates the Negro to his 
own church and his own people. The labor-movement ex- 
cludes the Negro from many of its locals, isolates him in 
others and in but few allows him chance for free-contacts. 
The radical groups offer greater opportunity but the Negro 
is as yet unadvanced in his economics, and, as a conse- 
quence, unable to utilize this medium. In colleges Cosmo- 
politan Clubs have attempted to solve the problem but 
have invariably failed. The American Inter-Racial Asso- 
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ciation proposes the organization of definite inter-racial 
groups in city, town and hamlet, groups that will meet 
without the patronizing influence of the philanthropist, 
and without the compromising gesture of the social worker- 
meet to face a situation that is admittedly evil and which 
can be combatted effectively by group and not individual 
action. 

To this end, The American Inter-Racial Association 
is endeavoring to develop an inter-racial press, and, as 
far as practical and possible, a corps of lecture-organizers 
who will go from place to place, as occasion demands or 
expediency necessitates, and organize branches and sub- 
branches of the national association. Hitherto magazines, 
like the organizations we adverted to in a preceding 
paragraph, have been either Negro or white, that is, racial 
and not inter-racial. OPPORTUNITY, The Mesenger, The 
Crisis, the three leading Negro periodicals, have white 
contributors, it is true, but the magazines nevertheless, 
are unequivolcally racial in that it is the cause of the Negro 
rather than the cause of inter-racial relations that they 
espouse. The American Inter-Racial Association in Jan- 
uary will issue the first number of its publication Race, 
which will be the first inter-racial publication printed in 
the United States. It will be edited by Negroes and 
whites, and shall be devoted to the science of inter-racial 
relations. If its aims be classified as propagandistic, then 
the aim of every liberal and progressive as well as radical 
publication in America is propagandistic. Its appearance 
is no criticism of the Negro and white periodicals that 
are already established; they all, no doubt, have their 
place and function. Race, however, comes to fill a new 
need. Its position is unique. Its challenge is significant. 

Race, as an expression of The American Inter-Racial 
Association, shall be definitely opposed to the principle 
of segregation, however or whenever applied. There is 
no more fundamental reason why segregation should be 
forced upon the Negro than upon the Chinese, Italian 
or Hindu. Our practice is an anachronistic vestige of 
the slave-system. If the past, segregation has been op- 
posed by many of the racial organizations of the Negro; in 
many instances, compromise has been accepted as an ex- 
pedient. It believes in a definite, organized opposition. 
In such a struggle an inter-racial association, once its 
power and influence have widened and deepened, can be 
more effective than a racial. In this struggle, The Amer- 
ican Inter-Racial Association solicits the aid of all eager 
to cooperate in a movement to oppose the existence of 
racial prejudice and prosecution in America—or the world. 

In summary, The American Inter-Racial Association 
has been organized to combat a disastrous social evil in the 
United States. By approaching the economic source of 
the difficulty and by the dissemination of educational lit- 
erature on the topic, the organization of lecture-courses and 
the creation of social groups, it aims to develop a tactic 
that will be of significance in the struggle for inter-racial 
sanity and economic reconstruction. Its stand is clear and 
unequivocal. It can make no promise of final success. 
It can but address its challenge to the American liberals 
and radicals in an endeavor to rally their support into 
definite social organization. In social crisis, it can become 
a power for good that no racial organization could achieve. 
It is but an expression of social thought that has long de- 
manded social action. It is a move in the direction of 
that social progress which is desired by every liberal and 
radical mind. 
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E have been having an exciting time of it reading 

John W. Vandercook’s Tom-Tom. Like the great 

drum that gave it its name, the book beats its way 
into the mind and the emotions with a steady insistency 
that still throbs long after the last word has been scanned 
and the book laid aside. Legion is not the name of books 
of descriptive travel creatively written, but Mr. Vander- 
cook has succeeded in entering Tom-Tom into that re- 
stricted class. Moreover, he may rest in the knowledge that 
the genuine pleasure one gets in reading his creation does 
not subjugate the books’s provocation to thought. Espe- 
cially in his preface are we prone to take exception to 
Mr. Vandercook’s assertions, however well-intentioned they 
may be. We are content to assume the obeisant attitude 
of the layman in reading the body of his book where we 
are ushered into the unknown realms of Suriname, defi- 
nitely established by Mr. Vandercook as the quondam 
fabulous land of El Dorado; but the preface touches us to 
the quick, and we must be pardoned a protest or two to- 
ward our personal interest. For example, Mr. Vander- 
cook says, “To my mind there is no hope for the modern 
Negro in the way he is now vainly going. Slavery lasted 
too long and ended too suddenly for the whites ever to 
forget and forgive enough to allow the black people into 
our sancta. Our state, our civilization is our own, for we 
made it. It is fair, as things in this partial world can be 
fair, that we should keep it, use it for ourselves, and shut 
the outcasts that we made away from it.” Surely, Mr. 
Vandercook has made a hasty judgment in saying our 
state, our civilization is our own, for we made it, leaving 
the Negro no share in this gigantic project. Only a few 
days ago a southern white publication in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, was fairer-minded than that, when it said, “Next to 
the Anglo-Saxon race the most numerous in this country is 
the Negro race. Few people realize what that race has 
meant to this country. They made the south a great agri- 
cultural country, and largely because of their labor it is 
becoming greater each year. The agricultural south has 
furnished much of the cotton and other products that have 


made the New England States a great manufacturing sec- 
tion. Thus the Negro has added wealth and prosperity 
to both the North and the South. Toward the end of 
Tom-Tom, Mr. Vandercook himself admits that Negro mu- 
sic constitutes the one great American contribution to the 
artistic world. And no civilization ever rose above its 
artistic achievements. 

Mr. Vandercook has thorough sympathy for the inhab- 
itants of Suriname, giving us a picture of persons far 
more subtle, intelligent, and proud than we have been 
wont to deem these people whom we have known only by 
hearsay, not by the actual contact on which this author 
has based his observations. Time and time again his briefs 
for the Bushnegroes are couched in Ianguage which is an 
ambush of amused and covert pricks at both white and 
colored people in our varying civilization. Here is his 
interesting comment upon the psychic element in Bush- 
negro life: “In our country we believe a man is telling 
the truth if he can bring forward half a dozen reputable 
people who will testify that they agree with him. In 
Suriname there are twenty thousand witnesses who will 
swear upon their life that they do actually, physically hear 
the discourse of dead lips. Yet we whites complacently 
make an exception to our own law of evidence in this ex- 
tra-curricula case, and sniff intolerantly.” Most Christians 
will not relish the Bushnegro’s attitude toward mission- 
aries as set down in Tom-Tom: “All our theology appears 
utterly illogical and contradictory to the forest black man. 
Christ, as taught by missionaries, demands everything and 
gives nothing in exchange—except occasional doles of bad 
rice and scratchy, undesirable clothes. He is the symbol 
of all that is oppressive and wrong about the white man's 
world. Mission work is founded on the self-satisfied prem- 
ise that the Negroes are an inferior race. Just so long as 
intelligent Bushnegroes cling to the knowledge that they 
are superior to stupid priests—mission work will fail in 
Suriname.” 

The American Negro with his penchant towards slick 
hair, bleaching creams, and beauty devices for thinning 
bulbous lips and straightening flaring noses, comes in for 
his share of criticism slyly insinuated in this paragraph, 
which we can imagine Mr. Vandercook writing with in- 
finite approval: “Both the Djoekes and Aucaners are 
black as the sun can cook them. It is their supreme pride, 
the perfect proof of their complete superiority to all men 
of lighter shades. Among them a youth or maiden whose 
hair is not tightly kinked is cast out of the village to die 
wandering alone in the forest. There is a test. A heavy 
iron nail, or, in lack of that, a splinter of very heavy wood, 
is stuck in the wool just above the center of the forehead. 
If the kinks do not hold it tightly from that moment on, 
through every condition and exercise of life, the straight- 
haired one is put away. The same fate, exile, awaits a 
child who shows a taint of foreign blood, even if there is 
no other proof of alien heritage besides the accidental curse 
of a brownish skin. Each must be black as coal or go.” 

It occurs to us that Mr. Vandercook may have meant to 
be satirical in the preface to which we object, but it is the 
sort of satire that can be easily mistaken by people in our 
predicament where most things not said openly for us are 
construed against us. We remember thoroughly delighting 
in David Garnett’s story The Sailor's Return until we 
reached the concluding paragraph where Mr. Garnett 
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spoke of Tulip as “Knowing her place” when she returned 
as a servant to the home in which she had formerly been 
mistress. It took Carl Van Vechten to jolt us into the 
realization that Mr. Garnett was being subtle and satirical, 
all in Tulip’s favor and ours. 


We are glad to welcome back The World Tomorrow 
under the editorship of Kirby Page and Devere Alien. 
We can think of no magazine of its kind that is doing 
work with quite the same magnetism for results. Of es- 
pecial interest to us is its calm but effective column. Not 
in the Headlines. Truth gets a hearing in The World To- 
morrow, and we are thankful for it. 

The outstanding birth of the month was that of Fire, 
the new quarterly devoted to work by the younger Negro 
artists. Its first issue was edited by Wallace Thurman, in 
association with Langston Hughes, Gwendolyn Bennett, 
Richard Bruce, Zora Neale Hurston, Aaron Douglas, and 
John Davis, all members of the Board of Editors. With 
its startlingly vivid Douglas cover done in red and black, 
Fire, on the whole, represents a brave and beautiful at- 
tempt to meet our need for an all-literary and artistic 
medium of expression. Its contents are, in places, exem- 
plary of the tyro, but in the aggregate there is enough good 
writing and art in the issue to establish for it a definite 
raison d'étre. There seems to have been a wish to shock 
in this first issue, and, though shock-proof ourselves, we 
imagine that the wish will be well realized among the 
readers of Fire. However, ample extenuation for what 
some may call a reprehensible story can be found in the 
beautifully worded, Smoke, Lilies, and Jade, by Richard 
Bruce. We liked Wallace Thurman's editorial better than 
we did his story, though why he should have contended 
for a monument to the author of Nigger Heaven is more 
than we can see. This first issue of Fire introduced to us 
Edward Silvera, probably the youngest of the Negro poets, 
and a person decidedly worth watching, along with War- 
ing Cuney. Arthur Huff Fauset flays the intelligentsia in 
sprightly and amusing, even if ineffective, fashion. The 
laurels of the issue, we think, ought to be divided between 
Aaron Douglas for his three caricatures and Zora Neale 
Hurston for her play Color Struck. Both these contribu- 
tions are noteworthy for their method of treating racial 
subjects in a successfully detached manner. This sort of 
success, more than any other, augurs good for the devel: 
opment of Negro artists. Fire is well worth its price, and 
it is good to know that another issue is being planned. 

A literary event that we consider worth waiting for is 


James Weldon Johnson's book of sermon-poems scheduled 
for publication next year. We heard Mr. Johnson read 
two of them recently: “Go Down, Death”, a funeral 
sermon, and “Judgment Day,” both as graphic and as 
gripping as their forerunner, “The Creation”, one of the 
finest poems by a Negro poet. We hope Mr. Johnson 
will do a special treatment of that old sermon of fire 
and thunder about the dry bones in the valley, a number 
in every revivalist repertoire, and, when well done, as 
striking a reminder of the great day to come as one would 
want to experience. 

“Odes of Worship and Service” by Henry Coffin Fellow 
is a purposeful book of poems, written with a sincerity and 
intensity of feeling that atone, in a measure, for the 
frequent use of the first word and the most imminent im- 
agery. The very titles of the various sections of the book 
(Worship, Service, War, and Meditation) are exemplary 
of the author's concern with the vital aspects of living. 
To us the book as a whole represents the curious instance 
of the poet's sympathy with, and quick espousal of, the 
things that matter lost and negatived by an inadequate 
skill in employing the tools of the trade. A fine flare 
for the dramatic in such poems as “The Death of Jim” 
and “Just a Dead Boy” wavers of its mark because of 
the impoverished language that fails to supplement it. 
This verbal indigence, however, aids rather than hinders 
the author in that sort of verse which prospers under just 
such seriousness and simplicity—poems which, while not 
hymns themselves, have a hymnlike quality that might well 
shunt the author's poetic endeavors into that genre with 
very satisfying results. 

The Harlem branch of the New York Public Library 
lists this month's most popular books, with the re- 
servations on them, as follows: | Theodore Dreiser's 
American Tragedy, 23, John Erskine’s Galahad, 6; his 
Private Life of Helen of Troy, 6; Edna Ferber's Show 
Boat, 11; Carl Van Vechten's Nigger Heaven, 58; and 
Eric Walrond’s Tropic Death, 7. Non-fiction books most 
in demand are: Durant's Story of Philosophy, 14; Vander- 
cook's Tom-Tom, 10; De Kruif's Microbe Hunters, 8; Dr. 
Joseph Collins’ The Doctor Looks at Life and Love, 7; 
Browne's This Believing World, 4; and Cheyney's Euro- 
pean Background of American History, 4. For varying 
reasons, running the gamut from unqualified approval to 
intense dislike, this column endorses the reading of the 
following from the list: Tropic Death, Galahad, The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy, Tom-Tom, The Story of 
Philosophy, The Doctor Looks at Life and Love, and 
Nigger Heaven. 


“Ghe Golden Bough 


By ALBERT BRUSH 


Beside a shelf of scarlet books you stand 


And tell me that the sky is turning gray. 
We will have rain before the night, you say, 
And saying lift a philosophic hand 

To smooth an inky and unruly strand 

Of hair that will inevitably stray 

Again. It should be banded with the bay! 

If I should say so, would you understand? 


There is an altar in an ancient wood 

No sybil on a tripod need reveal, 

Nor misty incense from the cleft rock steal 
To make its blatant meaning understood. 
There druid pines whose foliage does not shed 


Have never heard the great god Pan is dead. 
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RED EARTH. By Jane England. George H. Doran 
Company. 

Although Red Earth is such a novel as one would ex- 
pect to find between paper covers. It is, however, rather 
interesting, if for no other reason than to show what a 
writer of cheap fiction would do with a situation on an 
African background. 

The story tells of the experiences of an English girl 
whose mother has died on the veldt and who is left to 
the uncertain care of her dull father and his new Boer 
wife, Nantje, a person only half human for all her at- 
tractive name. In this unhappy state our heroine mopes. 
Always she looks toward the mound of her dead sister 
and shudders. She remembers how this sister had for 
weeks complained of the kafir who watched her, how ter- 
rified it made her. Then there was the day she came 
into the house pale and ghostly. It had happened and 
the consequence was the little familiar hill between the 
gum trees. The father, of course, killed the kaffir without 
ceremony. It is to this spot that the sorrowful Luce 
wanders one evening when she is alone, and lo before her 
appears the brother of the murdered kaffir, her sister's 
murderer. He has heard the cry of his brother's blood, 
and himself has come at the opportune time—the answer. 
At a moment like this what could a lily maid do but 
faint? This she does with a sort of confidence. And why 
not?—for presto the prince charming materializes out of 
the gloom. He saves her. Subsequently he declares his 
love to her, sitting hand in hand upon an ant hill. Then 
kissing her ankle he teaches her all the wisdom of the 
English smart set in Rhodesia and carries the story to 
her dream’s fulfillment. 

Strangely there is a bite in this harmless tale. There 
is always the sound of drunken kaffirs on the adjoining 
compound, there is one forever lurking in the bush and 
another creeping over the vlei patch. These presences 
keep the story tense with the apprehension of imminent 
danger. This is not pleasant. he sting, however, may 
be lessened by translating the word kaffir whenever it 
occurs not as “Negro” but as “gorilla”. 

Sometimes the red earth almost blossoms at the touch 
of Miss England. Veldt lilies grow abundantly and Luce 
fills her arms with them. By night small fires flicker along 
the clear horizon and the warm air is heavy with the 
fragrance of mimosa trees. Then, of an August night, 
one would almost long to be on the veldt too were it not 
for the “gorillas” and the feeling that the whole thing is 
not authentic. ARNA BONTEMPS. 


SEPIA. By Owen Rutter. George H. Doran Company. 
$2.00. 

Refreshing—but rare—is it in these days when current 
literature seems dominated by the vogue for a certain t 
of realism, relished for its vulgar flaunting of a ai 
treated sex theme in the face of all decent conventions, 
now deemed thread-bare or cramping to freedom of the 
spirit, to dip one’s hand in the slime of modernism which 
glorifies man’s weaknesses and woman's too, which eulogizes 
his inability to make the grade, which extenuates his lack 
of control, and paradoxically emphasizes matter over mind, 
and lift from the muck, a clean fine story of a Man. A 
“man's man” if you like that trite phrase, for that is what 
Denis Prothero turns out to be in spite of his almost girlish 
cleaving to celibacy in the first days of his high resolve to 
remain aloof from “the custom of the country” even 
though he lived in solitude in the midst of the barrenness 
and discomfort that was life in the Borneo jungle. 

It is a fascinating tale—Sepia by Owen Rutter,— 
real to the very core, dramatic from start to finish, com- 
pellingly interesting through the sheer charm of its story, 
now simple, now intense, with always the unexpected turn- 
ing up,—that is, the unexpected in the world of fiction,— 


tragedy, when gloom has stalked in the offing,—rescue, 
when hope has filled the air, and the reader, accustomed 
to climaxes seen in the mirror, finds himself agreeably 
disappointed at every turn. The scene is laid in the jun- 
gle-choked Telantan hills, closing in the arid plains of 
Tiong and about the pitiful pretense of the town of 
Malang. Unrelenting heat, unremitting loneliness, supreme 
desolation,—danger—and hordes of brown-bodied, gib- 
bering barbarians form the background for this story of 
a man,—a brave man,—a fine man, who went out from 
the softness of a lawn-enveloped, tree-shaded English 
home and mother, after the Great War (so-called) into the 
Civil Service on the Malay peninsula, with ambition high 
and purpose firm, to conquer the country and live the 
impossible. 

And for three years, he did it. He subdued feuds and 
won friends; he confounded enemies and routed them; he 
civilized savages; and he more than creditably maintained 
English rule in Mongolian lands. And all the while, 
though tempted at times almost beyond endurance, he 
held rigidly to his ascetic resolve not to give way even 
in thought to man's elemental passion, the desire for a 
woman merely as relief from his own starved and pent-up 
emotionalism. 

Of his desperate courage and high idealism in the face 
of his awful disillusionment, when the English myth, the 
Sarita at home to whom he had pledged his Galahad 
purity and to whom he had steadfastly remained love-loy- 
al_—for whom he had kept even his mind unsoiled for 
three years, ghastly in their isolation and danger, failed 
him by marrying an unctuous broker at home;—of his 
losing battle with self, Owen Rutter has made an appealing 
story, clean and fine. And it is still fine when the hero 
fails of his laudable purpose, fails, almost I might say, 
in spite of the author,—fails because he is a man and not 
a god,—because he is human,—of this earth, earthy. It 
was inevitable that he should. Heat, loneliness and physi- 
cal nature are stronger than man’s will. Prothero, capitu- 
lating in sudden gratitude to a beautiful native girl who 
has risked her life and betrayed her own people to save 
him, succumbs at last to “the custom of the land,” up to 
that moment held in utter contempt, and hungrily takes the 
lovely Kama to wife,—without benefit of clergy. 

From that point on, the tale might have become com- 
monplace were it not for either the author's cleverness or 
his nobility. Having created a gentleman of exceptional 
point of view, he sustains him in that cast to the close of 
the story. He permits him no sentimental illusions or ex- 
cuses for himself or his acts and rather surprisingly con- 
tinues his Puritan character through revulsions of feeling 
and self-disgust, even after the close of the Kama incident 
and marriage with the lovely uniformed Dawn. Only at the 
very last does the story's unusualness lapse. A conven- 
tional reconciliation between penitent husband and out- 
raged wife, with the time-worn “baby-coming™ motif and 
all its attendant devices, is a little disappointing. However, 
at the finale the superman, Denis, still claims our sympa- 
thies, if not our interest. 

What startles the attention and commands consideration 
is the author's naive postulate that a man must go “col- 
our-blind” in order to abide a native woman even as 2 
concubine, and that the practise of keeping for selfish com- 
fort, women of colour even while single, is far more shame- 
ful and degrading than maintaining a chorus girl in a 
London flat after marriage with one’s own kind! No 
White Cargo or Sailor’s Return is Sepia. The smug snob- 
bery of the Englishman despising as inferior, the creature 
who serves his needs because she is ignorant, uncouth, half- 
savage and smelly, is entirely absent here. Denis Prothero 
despises not the simple-minded native woman, offering her- 
self to a Tuan, because of her inherent inferiority, but 
himself and all his kind for desiring her—because she is 
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brown! (Had the gallant southern gentleman of ante-bel- 
jum days been as meticulous as to color in the selection of 
their physical mates, there would be today no color prob- 
lem to torture the minds of certain Nordics and “South- 
ics’ too, at least in one country of the globe.) 

That the book has reached its twelfth edition in England 
is not surprising, for besides being an excellent story, it is 
thoroughly British in its glorification of English rule 
abroad, but so free is it from any obnoxious egotism and 
so simply and finely written that it should soon attract a 
host of admirers in this critical country and elsewhere. 
Certainly it is deserving. The conservatives,—“the Mid- 
Victorians” as the free lances jibingly name them, though 
they need feel no shame in consequence, (Victoria was a 
great and noble woman and her middle years of rule, if 
not her best, were able forerunners of the best, marked by 
encouragement of all that was good and wholesome and 
inspiring in life, and vigorous and fearless repression of 
anything that savored of license or debauchery) will find 
in it substantiation of their tenets that no theme, however 
depraved or sordid in itself, need be handled in a common 
way, and the prurient,—the self-styled realists, cannot help 
feeling the challenge offered by this author's able and deli- 
cate dealing with a sex novel with entire absence of vul- 
garity 

Sepia is a work that should interest all. 

BRENDA Ray Morycx. 


THE HUNTER, by Ernest Glanville, with illustrations by 
J. Abbey. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


Doubtlessly the author did not consciously intend it, but 
this novel of the squat people of the hills and caves of 
South Africa, stalking from the fat lands westward into the 
desert before the ruthless Bantu, appeals to varied interests. 
The Hunter is a book for amateurs, philologists, anthro- 
pologists, entomologists, lovers of nature and her animal 
kingdom. And he who reads for the beauty of words 
will find here and there passages of striking imagery. 

The ear of the student of languages is arrested at once 
by the clicking sounds of Kaboo, the Bushman father of a 
cave family, of Koe, his wife and of Dakwyn, their son, of 
Kwamma, the watcher of paths, of Karu, the stranger, of 
Suolla, his daughter and Kwenkoo, his wife, who trekking 
for the land of plenty fell in the fatal path of mighty 
Sirajo and his Zulu impi. He wants to make comparison 
and differentiate between the Bushman speech and the 
richer tones of the Zulus and the Kafirs. Then he is in- 
terested in the astounding influence of Boer Dutch on 
South African English vocabulary. Dassie, krantz, aasvo- 
gel, hardekool, hartebeest, widebeest, korhaan, with its va- 
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riant dictionary orthography—knur, knurr, knor-haan, the 
vleis, pauw, veld, blesbok, stembok, kopje, hammerkop, 
etc., an inviting list of Dutch accretions. 

The anthropologist will want to test the accuracy of 
the author's observations. He will be interested in the 
somatology of the tribesmen, their comparative folklore, 
their social institutions. 

The entomologist, or perhaps more broadly the student 
of biology, will find his curiosity piqued by the Bushman’s 
Fabre-like observations of the doings of the mantis, the 
tsetse; by the coloring of the euphorbia plants and their 
surviving in the heat. 

The lover of nature stories of the Ernest Thompson 
Seton variety will revel in the parade of the South African 
fauna: the queer communities of the baboons, “the-peo- 
ple-who-sit-on-their-heels,” the cavalry marches of the an- 
telopes, the cunning of the wild dogs, the terror of the 
lions, the coming of the poison-people,” spread-adder and 
python, the neighing of the quaggas, the treachery of the 
crocodile, the snarling of the great leopards, fighting alone, 
like the Bushman and the eternal lurking at the water- 
holes, ending in sudden flight or death. 

And yet all these fascinating studies are mere by-prod- 
ucts of this simple tale of savage folk, surviving in a hostile 
environment by sheer mastery of wits over the force and 
cunning of man and beast. There is ever the drumming 
of the assegai on the warriors’ shields, the twang of the 
poison arrows, killing, always killing; for revenge, for 
prowess, for power. One begins to respect the glutton- 
ous, gorging Bushman, with his wiry sinews against unfair 
odds, as he fights, singlehanded, the hunter become hunted 
by the united tribes. There is an epic quality of heroism, 
akin to the futile audacity of Roland in the valley of 
Roncevaux, akin to the challenge of the Cid, when old 
Kabbo, sends his son to safety and the stranger who was 
to be his wife, and wills to die with his men in his cave, 
in the midst of his crude wall pictures, fighting the invad- 
ing Zulu impi. 

Then Dakwyn and Suolla carry on. He kills his lion 
and marries Suolla, his woman. He provides the meat won 
at the risk of life; she cooks the soup and smokes biltong; 
he tracks down the hill man who stole her the day she 
searched for gum to bind the arrow-heads to their shafts; 
he brings her home. Symbols of the least praised of the 
indigenous peoples of Africa, fleeing from the march of 
the white man,- “the-people-who-shoot-black-lightning,” 
“the veld his book,” his woman “hived in a hovel,” “the 
last of his kind lingering before the relentless Juggernaut 
of progress, that will stamp him into the ground that bore 
him.” 

Joun F. MATHEUS 


executive committee of the National Conference 
of Social Work. 

William H. Baldwin is the chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Fisk University Board of Trus- 
tees. 

V. F. Calverton is the editor of The Modern Quar- 


terly and the author of The Newer Spirit and 
Sex Expression in Literature. 


Evelyn S. Brown is the feature writer for the Har- 
mon Foundation. 
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CRONY IITEY 


THE EBONY FLUTE 


IME is guilty of a certain atavistic tendency. We 
are caught up in the whirl of doing things and 
thinking others so that it always comes as a shock 
that at one and the same moment Father Time has snipped 
short the days of one year and redoubled upon himself so 
that we find ourselves confronting the miracle of another 
year. Certainly it has been a brief span since the Christ- 
mas of 1925 when Color was happily in the book-marts 
and The Weary Blues was going through the process of 
being printed. With amazing alacrity 1926 gave birth to 
Flight, The New Negro, Tropic Death, and the Second 
Book of Negro Spirituals to say nothing of the 
myriad books about and around Negroes by those who are 
not of the group themselves. It is scarcely believable that 
Color and The Weary Blues, books of poetry by Negro 
poets, have in a sense revolutionized the accepted idea of 
what happens to a first book of verse The tale of 
the Negro in drama, although of a very scintillating qual- 
ity, enjoyed no such lasting good fortune during the past 
year. True, Lulu Belle has jazzed its melodramatic way 
through several successful months however, we 
must remember the unfortunate fate of My Magnelia, 
Black Boy, and Deep River. Nevertheless, we can still 
cherish the memory of Paul Robeson's splendid interpreta- 
tion and the impressive beauty of Rose McClendon's act- 
ing which recollection sends me scurrying from 
browsing about among the ashes of yesteryear to the bright 
prospects of the tomorrow—Rose McClendon is said to be 
in the running fora part in the cast of Abraham's Bosom 
that powerful tragedy that was so simply and exquisitely 
written by Paul Green. Julius Bledsoe, late star of Deep 
River in the role of the Voodoo King, is to play the central 
part in Paul Green's play. It is to be produced by the 
Provincetown Players Mr. Bledsoe’s rugged stature 
and deep bass voice are well fitted for the part of Abra- 
ham McCraine. At the same time preparations are being 
made for the production of Frank Wilson's play, Sugar 
Cane, on Broadway. It will be remembered that this play 
was awarded the first prize in the Opportunity Contest for 
Jack Goldberg is the producer. The play 
has been lengthened to three acts. Speaking of our place 
in the theater-world reminds me that there was a very 
good article on the Negro Theater in the October issue of 
the Theatre Arts Magazine. Dr. Locke, editor of The 
New Negro, was its author. 


But to go back to the rich literary harvest the Negro 
has garnered during 1926 The magazine situation 
with regards to the Negro has been most encouraging. 
Opportunity and the Crisis have gone on record as foster- 
parents of the young Negro writer which gives us 
a chance to remind young Negro writers that they must 
not forget forth-coming literary contests of both of these 
magazines—The Messenger too has had its place in the 
literary tendencies of the race . . . . Of no small impor- 
tance was the Negro issue of Palms which was edited by 
Countee Cullen. By the same token of progress has come 
the appearance of Fire, the new literary venture of the 
newer Negroes. This magazine is a quarterly and its ad- 
vent has been hailed with enthusiasm. To Wallace Thur- 
man goes the praise for the editorship of this first number. 
William Stanley Braithwaite’s Sesqui-Centennial Anthology 
of Magazine Verse has also created a stir among readers 
of poetry and its critics none less than a full page 
was given over to the discussion of this book by its author 


in the Book Section of the Boston Evening Transcript. 

Comes now the announcement of the Harmon Awards 
in which Countee Cullen adds one more laurel to his al- 
ready ample crown He was awarded the first place 
in literature for his book of poems, Color. The award is 
$400 and a gold medal. James Weldon Johnson was 
named for the second award in literature for his splendid 
editorial work on Negro spirituals and their interpretation. 

I was particularly interested in the fact that a 

practically unknown artist won the painting award — 
Palmer C. Hayden was given the award in Art for five oil 
paintings of water scenes And speaking of Art 
calls to mind that Miss Mabel Brooks, artist, is now study- 
ing in New York . . . . she will exhibit with the Inde- 
pendent Artists at the Waldorf Astoria in March of the 
coming year. A painting called Opportunity by the same 
artist will be on exhibition at the Salons of America, An- 
derson Galleries. While we are talking about exhibitions 
I would remind you that Frans Masereel, a Belgian artist 
who has lived for years in France, will soon be showing 
his paintings in New York this hanging, I under- 
stand, includes several beautifully wrought pictures with 
Negroes as the subject. Masereel is one of France's ac- 
cepted artists of the day besides being a painter he 
is also famed for the extreme beauty of his wood-blocks 
with which he has illustrated many of the finer editions of 
French books Aaron Douglas grows in popularity 
as a designer of jackets for the new books. Along with 
the outer cover for Fine Clothes to the Jew, Langston 
Hughes’ new book, he has done the jackets for Little Pitch- 
ers by Isa Glenn, the author of Heat, James Weldon 
Johnson's forthcoming volume of Negro sermons in verse, 
and Max Havelaar or The Coffee Sale of the Netherlands 
Trading Co. by Multatuli these latter two are very 
beautiful in color and will be for sale in the book-shops 
in February The book of Negro sermons in verse 
will most likely be off press sometimes in April. There 
are to be seven sermons done after the manner of the 
Creation which has so recently been set to music. 

Speaking of Mr. Johnson's book of verse brings to mind 
the fact that The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man, 
which was published anonymously by Sherman, French 
and Co. in 1912, will be reissued by Knopf during Sep- 
tember of 1927 in the Blue Jade Library. It might be in- 
teresting to go back to a clipping from the Crisis files for 
1912. The following itemized account appeared in the 
December issue: 

In account with the Old Year 
Credits 

Full fifty years of freedom and celebrations planned in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. * Defeat of “Grandfather 
Clause” in Arkansas. * Enfranchisement of 50,000 colored 
women. * The Independent political vote. * Several civil 
rights cases won. * Large new Y. M. C. A. buildings 
planned in Chicago and Indianapolis and finished in Wash- 
ington. * Census reports showing-reduction of our illitera- 
cy to 30 per cent. * Combined increase in property hold- 
ing thruout the nation. * Promotion of Major Young. * 
Promotion of Lt. of Police Childs. 

IN ARTS AND LETTERS 


Two Doctors of Philosophy 
Two artists 
“Autobiography of an Ex-colored Man.” 
our eyes scarcely believe themselves when they 
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read this and certainly our mind takes small hold on the 
surprising truth of this statement. Little over a dozen 
years ago in the hurry and flurry of modern American life 
the contribution to Arts and Letters by the Negro was 
so small that it could be told so briefly. 

In a recent poetry contest conducted by the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy (North Carolina Division) 
a prize for the best sonnet was awarded to George Leonard 
Allen, a Negro, for his poem To Melody. This I consider 
one of those unaccountable twists of Fate which sometimes 
come in the tides and times of man . . . . the sponsors, 
judges, and what-not were, of course, white . . . . as yet 
they are unacquainted with the fact that they have awarded 
a prize to a Negro. Daughters of the Confederacy honor- 
ing a Negro—mirable dictu! I oftimes stop short on such 
occasions as this smitten by the utter probabilities of lions 
and adders and lambs and so forth munching from a 
common morsel. But then that analogy means little for 
in that millenium these reptiles and more or less docile 
animals will be quite conscious of the fact that a spade is 
a spade . . . . so beautiful life and living shall be in that 
far day that the more fortunate of the species will not 
mind a spade’s being a spade and a very nice spade at 
that. But that has nothing to do with the fact that Mr. 
Allen teaches at Kendall Institute, Sumpter, North, Caro- 
lina, and himself gets a deal of fun out of the abnormality 
in which he finds himself. 

Helene Johnson has just sold Bottled, a poem, to Vanity 
Fair Magazine. We think it very interesting that Miss 
Johnson is only eighteen years old and has written so 
many lovely poems . . . . and is from Boston and is now 
studying with Professor John Erskine at Columbia. 

On February 19th Crystal Bird is to be the guest of 
the Twentieth Century Club in Boston. She is going to 
give a talk on Nigger Heaven. Mr. Van Vechten, the 
author, will be present at the meeting. The Twentieth 
Century Club is one of the smartest clubs in the country 
and is composed of 250 men. 

It seems that the Netherlands are particularly interested 
in Negro music. . . . An Amsterdam Journalist brings the 
information that all of the Dutch know the blues singing 
of Bessie and Clara Smith... ... In fact Mengelberry, 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, in 
possession of all the records either of these two artists have 
made and thinks them the finest of fine music. And by 
the by, Ethel Waters has been playing to the Princess 
Theater in Chicago... . . The Chicago Evening Post car- 
ries this commendation: 

“Ethel Waters is the star of Miss Calico—a tall, slen- 
der, Negro girl with a full-throated voice as soft as 
velvet. This voice she has under magnificent control. 


She can glide easily from the lofty heights of a He- 
brew chant to the witty obscenities of a Harlem ca- 
baret. Always she appears to be far from the end of 
her resources—always she gives the impression of hav- 
ing a reservoir of reserve power. Emotionally poised 
she is a superb actress. She has been compared with 
Raquel Meller and with good cause—an astonishing 
ease and simplicity. She has an added fire—some- 
thing akin to the animating spirit of Mary Garden.” 


ere eS and I call that right royal praise. By the hap- 
piest of surprises Evelyn Preer of the Lulu Belle caste 
made a record for one of the phonograph companies— 
singing blues! The record was so good and its popularity 
so far assured that the vogue for Miss Preer as a blues 
singer has spread so that she has now made records for 
several companies. It comes to light at the same time that 
she has done this sort of thing before—and more marvelous 
still on the stage. It seems that she has toured the South 
with small companies over a period of years ..... which 
of course makes a pretty compliment to her great versatil- 
ity as an actress. 

Dp ewe and for no reason at all we are reminded of hav- 
ing read in H. L. Mencken's Hiring a Hall: 


“Poetry is simply a mellifluous statement of the 
obviously not true. The two elements are both im- 
portant and perhaps equally. It is not sufficient that 
the thing be said with a certain grace—it must soothe 
the ear while it debauches the mind. And it is not 
sufficient that it be voluptuous; it must also offer a 
rock and a refuge from the harsh facts of everyday. 
All poetry embodies a lie.” 

.... Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois was a guest of the Literary 
Lovers of Washington, D. C., at a dinner Saturday night, 
December the eleventh... . . A dramatic group has been 
formed among the Washingtonians—they are calling them- 
selves the Washington edition of the Krigwa Players . . . . 
among them are numbered such well-known writers as 
Willis Richardson, May Miller and Lewis Alexander. 
Mary, Mother of Christ, a poem by Countee Cullen has 
been set to music for Christmas... . . I understand that 
it is set up in form suitable for Yuletide greeting usage. 
And so 1926 martials its files of books, magazines, 
plays, et al..... Comes 1927 with the January Atlantic 
Monthly carrying The Promised Land by Rudolph Fisher 
and the promise of Blades of Steel to be published at a 
subsequent date... .. Langston Hughes’ new book of 
poetry to come out Feb. 10th and Countee Cullen's An- 
thology of Negro Verse to come in the Fall of 1927. And 
so Negro books go on .. . .and stay .. . and hope... . 


and a Happy New Year to all! Qniitbinen Bit 


cAntar’s Song of Exultation 


By Coratie Howarp HAMON 


O my darling, ask my horse of me 

If he has found me daring in the fight? 

My saddle for my pillow, through the night 
Restless I lie, nor sleep, but dream of thee. 


O my sweetheart, ask my sword of me 


If ever I am lacking in the fray? 
I fight for thee, O Abla, ali the day. 
And if at night I sleep, I dream of thee. 


O my loved one, ask my lance of me— 
In battle I take no spoil; freely I give. 
For thee I fight, I sing; for thee I live,— 
And if I die at last, I die for thee. 
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The Committee of Grade 
advisors of the High School 
of Commerce in New York 
has announced the award of 
its annual Roosevelt medal to 
Donald Mendez, a colored 
boy, and a cripple, for his 
courage in pursuing his 
school work. For the purpose 
of perpetuating the ideals of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the The- 
odore Roosevelt Memorial 
Committee has offered to the 
High School of Commerce 
every year, a medal to the 
boy who, in the face of diffi- 
culty, accomplishes some of 
the things that he set out to 
do. The medal is to be 
awarded in recognition of 
=. courage, and fine spirit, as characteristic of Theodore 

oosevelt. This year’s conference among the Grade advis- 
ers, who are in intimate contact with the boys, showed that 
one boy stood out preeminently, Donald Mendez, who has 
been seven terms in the High School of Commerce, suffer- 
ing from an attack of infantile paralysis. He has made an 
unusual record in both punctuality and attendance, and is 
an honor student with membership in the school honor 
society, the Arista, and a permanent record of no failures 
in any subject and a number of marks over 95 per cent. 


In Asbury Park, N. J., the West Asbury Park Welfare 
Association, an organization of colored persons interested 
in welfare work, has returned a large American flag 
presented them by the Asbury Park Ladies to the Ku 
Klux Klan. Mrs. Montgomery Jones, director of the Wel- 
fare Association, said the directors decided not to accept 
the flag “not in the least because of lack of reverence for 
the national emblem,” but because of the Klan’s attitude 
toward Negroes. 


Donald Mendez 


In acknowledgment of his faithful services, Joseph Colin 
of New Orleans, Negro servant of I. B. Irbv. a millionaire 
who recently committed suicide, has been left ten thou- 
sand dollars by his employer. 


Dr. John P. Turner, in appreciation of his contribution 
to the Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition, in con- 
ceiving the idea and working toward the establishment of 
a medical exhibit and Emergency Station at the “World's 
Greatest Show™ was awarded a silver medal by the Ex- 
ecutive Jury of Awards for “Medical instruction of value.” 


What is considered the finest Negro Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing west of Chicago is that recently completed in Los 
Angeles at a cost of $200,000. It is reputed the only 
building of its size and value for exclusive race use on the 
Pacific Coast. The building was designed by a Negro 
architect, Paul R. Williams, the only Negro member of 
the American Institute of Architects and winner of the 
Beaux Art Medal in 1912. Contracts in the building were 
given two colored bidders: J. T. Greene who had the 
painting contract and Ballinger Kemp who controlled the 
plastering. 


The alumni and active members of Chi chapter of the 
Psi Upsilon fraternity at Cornell University, in apprecia- 
tion of fifty years of service by Edward Newton as janitor 
of the Chapter house, have created for him an endowment 
fund of $20,000. Mr. Newton began work as janitor for 
Psi Upsilon at Cornell in 1876, and since that time he has 
served over a thousand men who are now Cornell gradu- 
ates. The income from the endowment fund will be paid 
him as long as he lives, and should Mrs. Newton survive 
him, it will be paid to her during her life. 


Carl Van Vechten, well known author, has created 
$150 scholarship at the Bordentown Manual Trainin, 
School to be awarded to the member of the Junior clas 
who makes the finest all round record, in scholarship, con 
duct, athletics, school politics, and other extra-curricul: 
activities. 


Mr. Edwin Sheen of Urbana, Illinois, working toward his 
master’s degree at the University of Illinois, has been 
granted a three hundred dollar scholarship in English 
carrying with it exemption from all fees except the matric 
ulation. Mr. Sheen's award came through the proposal 
and endowment of Professor David McCaslin of James 
Millikin University. 


For the first time in the sixty vears’ history of the 
New York Evening High School, a colored student is at 
the head of one of the branches of athletic activity. He is 
John R. Jackson, a third year student, who is chairman 
of the football committee, manager of the team and regular 
left guard on the varsity eleven. 


At the Foire Exposition now being held at Marseille, 
France, one of the most interesting exhibits is that of a 
Sahara Negro Village. It 1s reputed to be a true Negro 
village and not a pale copy of African reality. It con- 
sists of about twenty huts and a hundred Negro inhabi- 
tants the chief of whom is a tall fine type of Negro deco- 
rated with the Legion of Honor. 


Miss Blanche Watson of New York, informs us that 
Booker T. Washington's Up From Slavery has been trans- 
lated into the Gujerati tongue of India, the language which 
the great Hindu leader, Mahatma Ganrhi, learned as a 
child. This makes the second translation of Up From 
Slavery within the past two months, the other being a 
Turkish translation. 


” Students representing 25 different national or racial 
groups gathered in Baltimore, November 5-7, for an In- 
ternational student Conference under the joint auspices of 
the Johns Hopkins University Y. M. C. A., the Cosmo- 
politan Club, and the Homewood Friends’ Meeting. The 
subject discussed was “The Contribution of Interracial Co- 
operation to International Goodwill and Understanding.” 

For the purposes of study and discussion the conference 
was divided into six commissions. These groups were led 
by Dr. A E. Zucker, Professor of French at University of 
Maryland; Charles D. Hurrey, National Council of the 
Y. M. C. A.; Norman Thomas, director of the League for 
Industrial Democracy; Miss Juliette Derricotte, of the Na- 
tional Y. W. C. A.; R. Maurice Moss, secretary of the 
Baltimore Urban League, and John. W. Lewis, director of 
the Baltimore night schools. 

The political, economic, social inherent biological and 
mental, and the religious factors in interracial relationships 
were the topics of discussion. Over a hundred delegates 
were in attendance. 


Dorothy West's story—The Typewriter—which was a 
rize winner in last year's OPPORTUNITY contest, has 
ae republished in the October 3rd and October 9th 
oe of The Mahashakti, a magazine issued at Benares, 
ndia. 


As part of its effort to foster inter-racial good will the 
Columbus, Ohio, Urban League, through its executive 
secretary, N. B. Allen, e a New Negro programme in 
its local Chamber of atl on Sunday afternoon, 
November 21. Among the speakers were Harry E. French, 
Columbus Chief of Police, Dr. Herbert A. Miller and Dr. 
Frederick C. Detweiler, Professor of Sociology at Denison 
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University. The a ee Negro was represented by 
Langston Hughes and Countee Cullen who read from The 
Weary Blues and Color and spoke about Fire and Tropic 
Death. 


A gold medal for distinguished service in the education 
of the Negro has been awarded Hampton Institute by the 
International Jury of Awards of the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition. 


On November 30, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee in Philadelphia held a conference to discuss the 
problem of Peace along inter-racial lines. Dr. Mordecai 
Johnson, President of Howard University, spoke on “The 
Exploitation of Negroes by the Militaristic Forces of the 
United States; Leslie Pinckney Hill discussed “The 
Characteristics of the Negro which Fit Him to Be an Ad- 
vocate of World Peace; “Our Moral Obligation Toward 
Peace’’ was discussed by Mary Church Terrell, and “The 
Co-operation of the Negro and the White Races as an 
Essential Element to Effect World Peace” by Lovett Fort- 
Whiteman. 


Charles S. Gilpin, now playing in New York in a 
revival of The Emperor Jones will soon be starred in a 
new vehicle The Bottom of the Cup, a play of the Caro- 
lina plantation days written especially for Gilpin. 


Julius Bledsoe will have his first straight acting role as 
the central figure of the Paul Green play In Abraham's 
Bosom soon to be produced in New York 4 the Province- 
town Playhouse. Others in the cast are Abbie Mitchell 
and Rose McClendon. 


Among the five newly appointed senior class members 
as editors of the University of Pennsylvania Law Review 
are Dr. Sadie Mossell Alexander of Philadelphia and 
Robert Burk Johnson of Camden, N. J., who are the first 
Negroes to serve on this board. In addition Mrs. Alexan- 
der is the first woman of any race to be honored thus. 


Miss Catherine Hilliard of the Class of 1928 of the 
Cambridge, Mass., Latin School recently won second prize 
in the art contest conducted by the Cantabrigia Club, a 
prominent white organization. Her contribution was a 
drawing of the statue of John Harvard, founder of Har- 
vard University. 


In Houston, Texas, four sheriffs and a constable who 
saved Negro prisoners from lynch mobs have been awarded 
bronze medals by the Commission on Inter-racial Co-opera- 
tion. 


Tau Sigma, a national honorary sorority which numbers 
few Negroes among its members, has inducted into its 
ranks Miss Mabel Lucas, senior at Michigan State College. 
Miss Lucas during her College course has not only dis- 
tinguished herself in the field of Chemistry, but has also 
taken an active and enviable part in athletics and is a 
member of the College orchestra. 


Louis P. Lochner of the Berlin Bureau of the Associated 
Negro Press is negotiating with German publishers to have 
Bursting Bonds by William Pickens translated into the 
German language. Writing concerning the book, he says: 
“Bursting Bonds has stirred me as few things have. I 
could not tear myself away from it until I had read it 
from cover to cover in one sitting.” 


Mrs. Rebecca de Graffenreid Norcum wife of Dr. W. 
P. Norcum of New Haven, Conn., was the soloist of the 
evening on the recent Armistice day Programme at Yale 
University. Mrs. Norcom, who was the only colored per- 
son on the programme, was in such distinguished company 


as: Rev. Orville A. Petty, the chaplain; Rabbi John Wise 
of New York; and Professor Harry B. Jepson of Yale 
University. 


Dr. George Carver, known as the Wizard of Tuskegee, 
lectured recently at the Washington and Lee University 
in Lexington, Va., at the invitation of the faculty. He 
also lectured at the Randolph-Macon College in Lynch- 
burg, a female college of the M. E. Church South. The 
Staunton, Va., Tribune makes the following comment: 
“Dr. Carver's visit to these white schools marks a new 
era in Race relations in the South. It simply goes to show 
that the “New Virginia’ that our Governor Harry Byrd 
referred to in his Philadelphia address, is growing more 
tolerant toward that class of Negroes who, heretofore, had 
been repulsive. This type of Negro was formerly referred 
to as an “Educated Nigger,” and there was little contact 
between him and the ruling class of whites, but this feeling 
is fast fading away and the “New South,” we believe, is 
ready to hear a momentous message, no matter from whom 
it may come.” 


Dr. Mordecai Johnson 


On December 2, President Coolidge received at the 
White House Dr. Mordacai W. Johnson and Dr. Emmett 
J. Scott, President and Secretary-Treasurer respectively of 
Howard University. President Coolidge expressed to the 
two Howard officials his continued interest in the im- 
portant work the institution is doing and his general will- 
ingness to offer every possible encouragement. Dr. John- 
son is the first Negro president of the institution. 


Dr. Russell H. Brady, white pastor of the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Port Huron, Michigan, recently 
held a tolerance meeting in his church. The flag of 
tolerance was donated to the church by the Ku Klux Klan, 
the flag-pole was presented by a prominent Jew; the fla 
was raised by Archibald Wagner, Negro war veteran, an 
the dedicatory address was delivered by Mr. Patrick R. 
Dunigan, a Catholic. 
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Last summer a delegation of eight American students, 
two of which were Negroes, visited Soviet Russia for the 
purpose of inquiring into the Soviet educational system 
and other phases of life in the U. S. S. R. They visited 
the principal cities in European Russia, travelled from 
Moscow to Tiflis, across the Black Sea to the Crimea, back 
into the Ukraine and later to Leningrad. They lived 
among peasants, in student dormitories, and mingled with 
workers in the factories. They were away from America 
for more than three months, eight weeks. of which were 
spent in Soviet Russia, the remaining time being spent in 
transit through England, France, Belgium, Germany and 
Latvia. The cost of the trip was about five hundred dol- 
lars. A similar delegation is being planned for the summer 
of 1927, somewhat larger and more representative. A 
national committee is being formed, and it is hoped that 
some Negro students will be included. All who are in- 
terested should write C. Glenn Carrington, Box 207, 
500 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
UrBan LEAGUE REPORTS ON INDUSTRY FOR 
OcToBER 

Bulletin No. 8 of the Industrial Relations Department 
of the National Urban League summarizes employment 
conditions throughout the country as follows: 

Labor conditions remain practically unchanged through- 
out the country. This report comes from such widely 
scattered districts as Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Missouri, Indiana, Texas, Arkans- 
as, Kentucky, Illinois, and New York. 


MIGRATION 
There is still a movement of labor in the cotton areas 
of Missouri, Texas, and Arkansas. An advisor from Texas 
estimates that there is a demand for 30,000 cotton pickers 
in that state. St. Louis reports an influx of workers during 
the last few months—most of them from the North. 
Colored families are leaving St. Paul because of lack of 
industrial opportunities. Two factories there which had 
promised to try a few colored workers now say that they 

cannot take them on at this time. 


DiIsCRIMINATION 
Colored waiters in Pershing Palace, Chicago, were re- 


the paper hard to read. No symmetry in arrange- 
ment of news items. 
All in all—Very good. 


Kansas City Call (Sept. 24—'26): 

News—Mostly local on first page; national news 
scattered throughout paper. Too much of the re- 
porter’s reaction in story about “Speedy” Stephens. 
Bias is clearly shown. Most of the news is well 
written. Paper is generally well edited. Consider- 
able attention given to outlying towns, but those con- 
cerned must strain their eyes reading the small type. 

Editorialsk—“The Silly Season” is timely; it is 
well written. “Protect the Children” is another 
which shows that the editor is deeply conscious of 
local conditions. “Reed Turns From the Kian” is 
succinct, but “Nature Teaches Brotherhood” is 
more or less “the bunk.” The editorial writer knows 
his clientele and writes to them. These editorials 
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placed by white, when a change was made in the manage 
ment. A call received at the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A., fron 
Philadelphia for a designer was withdrawn when a colored 
man was sent to apply for the position. 


ORGANIZED LABOR 

The fifty colored members of the Paper Box Makers’ 
Union in New York have been taking an active part in 
the strike of 2500 paper box workers. On the other hand, 
there is an attempt being made to break the strike by the 
use of colored girls. An effort is being made to organize 
unskilled labor in Harrisburg, Pa. Colored girls in one 
factory in Chicago have started a movement to organize 
since the date workers have gone on strike there. 


FAVORABLE CONDITIONS REPORTED 

Chicago: There are openings in the lamp shade indus- 
try, date factories, and an increasing demand for power 
machine operatives. Calls are coming from all parts of 
Illinois and Indiana for railway section hands. 

New York: A coal company has employed a Negro 
salesman. There is a demand for track workers at 42 
cents an hour. 

Winston-Salem: Fifteen thousand Negroes are em- 
loyed in the tobacco factories of Winston-Salem—12,000 
Cae hired by one company. there is a gain in street 
repair work. 

Hot Springs, Ark: There has been a gain for colored 
workers in the building trades, farm labor, and in the 
saw mills. Several office buildings have engaved colored 
girls as elevator operators. 

Louisville: The influence of the British coal strike is 
being felt in the Kentucky coal mines, where wages have 
been increased during the past few weeks and there is a 
demand for colored miners. 

Milwaukee: A large drug store in this city employed a 
colored man as head of its stock department, two colored 
men have been employed by a large shoe store, and 15 
chamber maids have been placed in a new hotel. Condi- 
tions greatly improved in Milwaukee and factories are 
showing signs of returning to their normal schedules. 

Boston: Eight openings for colored men have been 
made at the new Ford Plant by the Boston Urban League. 


are classic models of their kinds. 
Features—Zero. 
Make-up—Jumbled and unsystematized. 
All in all—Somewhat above the average among 


Aframerican news-sheets. 


St. Louis Argus (Oct. 1—'26): 

News—Excellent news medium. 

Editorials—Verbose; filled with outworn plati- 
tudes and archaic catch-phrases. Editorials calling 
for fair treatment of Negroes in hospitals and pris- 
ons seem to me to be unduly apologetic, as if the 
writer hesitated about discussing such matters. 

Features—Negligible. 

Make-up—Symmetrical enough, but lacking con- 
trasts; monotonous and difficult to read. All heads 
of same kind of type and almost all of the same size. 
A few cuts on the first page would remedy the 
monotony of make-up. 

All in all—Above the average. 
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